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ASSIMILATION, SUCCESS, AND ATTITUDE 
OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS! 


Wyatt W. HALe 


Obviously, in any enterprise which demands for its successful com- 
pletion the co-operation in various ways of large numbers of individuals 
and organizations it is impossible to recognize and acknowledge the part 
of each one individually. We must therefore content ourselves with a 
blanket expression of our appreciation, with the hope that each one who 
has contributed will feel repaid for his trouble by having helped to dis- 
cover the truth with reference to certain problems of the junior college, 
which is rapidly becoming, if indeed it has not already become, one of 
the most important members of the educational family in the United 
States. 

To Dr. Guy E. Snavely, President of Birmingham-Southern College, 
we are indebted for suggestions in the early formulation of the problem 
and for assistance on many subsequent occasions. Dr. Walter C. Eells, 
of Stanford University, has given unsparingly of his time and attention 
to the entire problem from its inception to its conclusion; credit for any 
value which the study may possess is due largely to Professor Eells. 
The author’s sister, Mrs. Bela Hale Wiltshire, has been helpful in many 
ways; her encouragement during the entire course of the study has been 
invaluable. 


1 An abstract of a dissertation written in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education at Stanford Uni- 
versity. The study was made in part under a fellowship grant from the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and in part under a 
fellowship grant from Phi Delta Kappa. This abstract is reprinted, with 
some revision, from the Phi Delta Kappan. 
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The investigation was begun while the author was working under a 
fellowship grant of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
during the academic year 1929-30, and was continued under fellowship 
assistance of the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity in 1930-31. The printing 
and distribution of the necessary forms for collection of data have been 
cared for by the United States Office of Education as the junior college 
phase of the National Survey of Secondary Education. Mr. Carl A. 
Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary Education of the United States 
Office of Education, has been especially helpful in this part of the prob- 
lem. We are indebted also to the Research Committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges (Mr. L. W. Smith, Chairman), and the 
Fellowship Committee of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars (Mr. R. M. West, Chairman) for the approval and endorse- 
ment of the study by these two associations, and to the members of 
these associations for their assistance, without which the study would 
have been impossible. 

To all of these, to other members of the faculty and fellow students of 
the School of Education of Stanford University, to the junior college 
graduates included in the study, and to all others who have contributed 
in so many ways, we are glad to be able to acknowledge our sincere 
gratitude. 

Publication rights for the complete study have been reserved by the 
United States Office of Education —The author. 


The rapid growth of the junior college movement in 
America within recent years has been stupendous and is al- 
most unprecedented in the annals of American education. It 
is barely more than a dozen years since the ‘‘first comprehen- 
sive study of the junior college,’”? as made by F. M. Mc- 
Dowell, was published by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. While McDowell considered only 74 junior colleges in 
his investigation, he indicates having received reports of 39 
public high schools extended to include the first two years of 
college work, and 93 small private colleges which limited their 
work to two years—a total of 132 institutions of distinctly 
junior college grade, not including the ‘‘lower divisions” of 
colleges of liberal arts operated by universities, or two-year 
normal schools. The “Directory of the Junior College,’’® as 


2 McDowell, F. M., The Junior College. U.S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin, 1919, No. 35. 

3 Campbell, Doak S., ‘Directory of the Junior College,’’ The Junior 
College Journal. I, 223-34. 
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compiled by Doak S. Campbell, Secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, lists 178 public and 258 
private junior colleges, a total of 436.4 The addition of 139 
public junior colleges (see Figures 1 and 2) represents an in- 
crease of nearly 281 per cent. The private junior colleges, 
starting with a somewhat larger number, had 165 additions to 


1919 





1931 





. 258 
Key: 





Public Private 


Fig. 1.—Growth of junior college movement, 1929-1931 


1919 1981 





Fig. 2.—Proportions of public and private junior colleges in 1919 
and 1931. 


their ranks for an increase of 177 per cent over the number in 
1919. The combined figures represent an addition of 304 in- 
stitutions, or an increase of 230 per cent over the number of 
junior colleges twelve years earlier. 


4It is interesting to note that the public junior colleges represented 
only 29.55 per cent of the total number in 1919 (see Fig. 2), while 40.83 
per cent of the junior colleges reported in 1931 are classified as publicly 
supported. The significance of this large increase (11.28+3.12) from 
1919 to 1931 in the percentage of public junior colleges as compared 
with private junior colleges is indicated by the fact that it is between 
three and four (3.62) times its probable error. 
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While the junior colleges were experiencing such rapid 
growth, it is only natural that they should have been widely 
discussed by educators and others, and that much should have 
been written about them. That such has been the case is 
strikingly apparent upon reference to the very excellent, care- 
fully annotated recent Bibliography on Junior Colleges pre- 
pared by Professor Walter C. Eells, of Stanford University, 
and published by the U.S. Office of Education. Of the 1,526 
titles in this bibliography for which Professor Eells tabulates 
the year of publication, 1,322, or nearly 87 per cent, have ap- 
peared since 1919 (the publication date for the McDowell 
study mentioned above). Quite naturally, the functions or 
purposes of the junior college have received their share of 
attention. Dr. Frank W. Thomas, in an attempt to reach a 
“working agreement....as to the basic functions the 
junior college should assume”’ suggests® four functions which 
he thinks the junior college does or should perform: prepara- 
tory, popularizing, terminal, and guidance. Although there has 
been a fairly general acceptance of these suggestions, some 
divergent points of view have been expressed and cham- 
pioned by other authors from time to time. To mention only 
one of these, we may refer to an address by Professor Ray- 
mond E. Davis, of the Engineering Faculty of the University 
of California, before a meeting of the California Junior College 
Federation, in which Professor Davis is quoted’ as saying that 
‘not only was training for the semiprofessional demand the 
rightful function of the junior college, but it was the exclusive 
function ... . the junior college . . . . has no business under- 

5 Eells, Walter C., Bibliography on Junior Colleges. U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 2. ix+167 pp. This bibliography is being 
continued and kept up to date monthly in The Junior College Journal 
by annotations of additional publications. The total number of anno- 
tated references at the conclusion of the second volume (June, 1932) is 
2,183. 

6 Thomas, Frank W., “The Functions of the Junior College,” in 
Proctor, W. M., Ed., The Junior College: Its Organization and Adminis- 
tration. California: Stanford University Press, 1927. Pp. 11-25. 

7 Boyce, W. T., Secretary. “California Junior College Federation 
Meeting,” The Junior College Journal, I, 574. 
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taking to duplicate the lower division work of the four-year 
institution.” 

It was not the purpose of this study to enter into any 
discussion as to what should or should not be considered as 
the legitimate functions of the junior college; that can well be 
left to those prophets who would point the way to some 
future course which junior college executives may follow if 
they wish and deem it wise to do so. We were concerned in 
this study with the less theoretical consideration of the 
present status of the junior college in the performance of just 
that function which Professor Davis insists the junior college 
should not undertake. The large degree to which the junior 
college is—despite Professor Davis’ desire to the contrary— 
performing the preparatory function for numbers of its gradu- 
ates who later continue their studies in regular universities 
and four-year colleges is the subject of Part I of the study. 
The remainder of the study is devoted to an attempt to dis- 
cover the degree of success of the junior college in the per- 
formance of this function for its graduates of 1926 to 1929, 
inclusive, who later enrolled in higher institutions. Part II 
attempts to secure some measure of the assimilation of these 
junior college graduates in the higher institutions. Part III 
deals with their success in higher institutions. Part IV is con- 
cerned with an analysis of their attitude toward the junior 
college and the higher institution attended. 

As the junior college phase of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, the study enlisted the co-operation of 
116 junior colleges and 318 higher institutions throughout the 
entire country, and has included a detailed study of the 
academic and other records, and the reactions of over 4,100 
junior college graduates of 1926 to 1929, inclusive, who took 
advanced work in higher institutions. 

With such large groups, scattered over such a wide area, 
and enrolled in such diverse types of junior colleges and 
higher institutions, variations are tremendous, and averages 
do not tell the whole truth or adequately describe the situa- 
tion. The “‘average’’ junior college, like the statistically 
hypothetical “‘average”’ individual, does not exist. In spite of 
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this fact, however, and with full realization of its significance, 
a consideration of the average condition which prevails over a 
period of years with reference to a large group of junior col- 


Percentage Continuing in Higher Institutions 


Fic. 3.—Percentage of graduates of all public and private junior col- 
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leges reporting who continue in higher institutions. 


leges and the graduates of these institutions who have con- 
tinued in institutions of higher learning is both interesting and 
helpful in summarizing and giving meaning to an otherwise 
conglomerate mass of data. 
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The most pertinent findings of the study, as based on sum- 
maries and on averages for the entire country, are presented 
in the following paragraphs, and the accompanying figures 
and tables. 


PREPARATORY FUNCTION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


1. Nearly one-half (48.45 per cent) of those who graduate 
from junior college (see Figure 3 and Tables I-IV, inclusive) 


TABLE I 


CONTINUANCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES IN 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS (AVERAGES FOR FOUR- 
YEAR PERIOD, 1926-1929, INCLUSIVE) 














AVERAGE PERCENTAGE 
No. or | NoMBER or Grapvares |" On HACE Tear 
INSTITUTION INsTI- TUTIONS 

TUTIONS 

Men | Women| Total Men |Women|! Total 

PRIVALC. 6 655 ose 51 941 | 4850 5791) 49.73) 37.38) 39.39 

J 21313) ar 56 | 3172 | 3430 6602} 61.10} 52.04) 56.39 

All Public and 
Private.........| 107 | 4113 | 8280 | 12393) 58.50) 43.45) 48.45 


























TABLE II 


CONTINUANCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS—GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 








PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 


a! 7 rv oa ‘2 + 
NuMBER GRADUATES CONTINUING IN HIGHER 








Szcrion pe INSTITUTIONS 
GRADUATES 

Public Private Total 
New Eng. and Mid. Atlantic 1020 37 .57 21.84 24.51 
Souther... . ....6<csss0es 3165 32.23 41.86 39.02 
North Central............ 4082 53.80 48.70 51.40 
Mountain... .......<..66% 1084 56.98 23-12 36.99 
ER cso os cas chet heute 3042 67.17 51.66 66.40 
California Dist. Jr. Colleges} 2588 |.........J......... 66 .54 

















continue their education in institutions of higher learning, 
and the percentage of junior college graduates continuing in 
higher institutions seems to be gradually increasing. More 
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TABLE III 


MEN AND WOMEN GRADUATES OF PUBLIC JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES REPORTING FOR 1926-1929, INCLUSIVE, 
ALSO, TOTALS 
SUPPORTED 


CONTINUED IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS. 


FOR ALL PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


WHO 








NUMBER OF GRADU- 


PERCENTAGE OF 
Jr. Cot. GRADUATES 
REPORTED as Con- 





No. oF ATES 
aac ae TINUING IN HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS INSTITU- z aes 
nate INSTITUTIONS 
Men Women Men Women 





All Public and Private. 107 4113 8280 


All Public. .......... 56 3172 3430 
State Jr. Col. for Men. 1 Be Wsiwieiee sik 
State Co-educational. . 4 101 145 
Local Co-educational . 51 2849 3285 
California District... 12 1201 1387 














58 .50 43 .45 
61.10 52.04 
15 i re 
4¢ a2 23 45 
61.78 53.30 
66.86 66 .26 








TABLE IV 


MEN AND WOMEN GRADUATES OF PRIVATE JUNIOR 
COLLEGES REPORTING FOR 1926-1929, INCLUSIVE, WHO 
CONTINUED IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 








NUMBER OF GRAD- 


|PERCENTAGE OF JR. 
Co. GRADUATES 
REPORTED as CON- 
TINUING IN HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 








No. oF UATES 
INSTITUTIONS INSTITU- 
TIONS 
Men Women 
All Privately Supported 
Junior Colleges... ....... 51 941 4850 
Privately Endowed and Pro- 
prietary—All........... 25 425 2734 
Privately Endowed and Pro- 
prietary—For Men...... 4 HOS: Ye sane 
Privately Endowed and Pro- 
prietary—For Women.... DEMS. Some, 2231 
Privately Endowed and Pro- 
prietary—Co-educational. 12 317 503 
Denominational—All ...... 26 516 2116 
Denominational—W omen. . (i eee eae 1318 
Denominational—Co-edu- 
RR rere: 19 516 798 
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59.53 | 33.87 
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men than women junior college graduates continue (58.50 
per cent as compared with 43.45 per cent). Of those gradu- 
ated from public junior colleges, 56.39 per cent continue; 
39.39 per cent of the private junior college graduates con- 
tinue in higher institutions. 

2. Using intelligence test scores as the criterion, those 
junior college graduates who continue in higher institutions 
seem to be little or no better than their fellow-graduates who 
conclude their formal education with graduation from junior 
college. 

3. Of the junior college graduates who take advanced 
work in higher institutions, 56.60 per cent enroll in universi- 
ties; 31.15 per cent enroll in colleges; 5.16 per cent continue 
in technological and specialized higher institutions; and 7.09 
per cent take their advanced work in teachers colleges. Pub- 
licly supported higher institutions attract 63.90 per cent of 
the junior college graduates who take advanced work; and 
36.10 per cent of the junior college graduates who continue 
enroll in privately supported higher institutions (see Figures 
4-6, inclusive). 

4. “To save money”’ is listed almost three times as often 
as any other single reason (see Table V) by those who indi- 
cate why they attended junior college instead of the lower 
division of some higher institution for their first two years of 
college work. Twelve and sixty-five hundredths per cent of 
the graduates of private junior colleges list the ‘greater op- 
portunity for social and moral training” as their dominant 
reason for attending junior college instead of the lower 
division of some higher institution. Considerably less than 
one per cent (0.12 per cent) of those who attended public 
junior colleges indicate the ‘‘opportunity for social and moral 
training” as their dominant reason for enrolling in junior 
college. 

5. In only seven states were students forced to go to 
junior college rather than the state university because of their 
failure to meet entrance requirements of the state university. 
Even in these seven states, 72.08 per cent of those junior col- 
lege graduates who later enrolled in higher institutions met 
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the state university entrance requirements at the time they 
entered junior college. 

6. Nearly nine-tenths (86.19 per cent) of the junior college 
graduates who continue in higher institutions indicate that 
when they entered junior college they fully expected to follow 
their junior college course with advanced academic work, and 
three-fifths (59.76 per cent) of them state that if junior col- 


Publicly 
supported 


institutions 





Fic. 4.—Types of support of higher institutions enrolling 2,751 grad- 
uates of all public and private junior colleges. 
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46.52% institutions 


53.48% 






Fic. 5.—Types of support of Fic. 6.—Types of support of 
higher institutions enrolling 933 higher institutions enrolling 1,818 
graduates of privately supported graduates of publicly supported 
junior colleges. junior colleges. 


lege had not been available they probably would have con- 
tinued in some higher institution immediately after they 
graduated from high school. 


ASSIMILATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES IN 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
It is difficult to measure either the speed or extent of the 
assimilation of junior college graduates in higher institutions. 
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The extent to which junior college graduates participate in 
extracurricular activities in higher institutions and whether or 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF 2751 GRADUATES OF PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE JUNIOR COLLEGES INDICATING EACH OF SEVERAL 
REASONS AS THEIR DOMINANT REASON FOR ATTEND- 
ING JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTEAD OF THE LOWER DIVISION 
OF SOME HIGHER INSTITUTION 














nee oF JUNIOR 
Rank Asstanine EAcH OF THE 
DomiInANT REASON ASSIGNED Various REASONS 
All Public | Private All | Public | Private 
To Save Money.......... i 1 3 | 29.34) 40.27) 8.04 
To Be at Home.......... 2 2 4 10.80} 13.26} 6.00 
Parents Thought Student 
Too Young to Go Away . 3 3 2 6.22) 4.79} 9.00 
Social and Moral Training} 4 14 1 4.36 .12} 12.65 
To Allow Time for Ex- 
ploration:.. .. . a... .s- 5 4 5 4.04, 3.58) 4.93 
Small Classes............ 6 ¢ 7 2.91} 2.53) 3.65 
Lack of University En- 
trance Credits......... 7 53 113 | 2.55) 2.97) 1.72 
Part-time Employment 
IR 5 occ vce wnans 8 53 13 2.43} 2.97; 1.39 
Better Instruction........ 9 103 6 2.00 .89} 4.18 
Greater Opportunity for 
Training in Leadership. .| 10 9 9 1.71; 1.16) 2.78 
To Prepare for Vocation ..| 11 12 8 1.67 .72| 3.54 
Other Reasons**......... 12 103 10 1.27 .89} 2.03 
Needed at Home......... 13 8 14 1.16) 1.43 .64 
To Be With Friends...... 14 13 11} 91 .50} 1.72 























Nore:—It will be noted that the percentages given do not total 
100 per cent. This is due to the fact that some students did not indicate 
any one reason as the ‘‘dominant”’ reason. Others have indicated more 
than one reason as ‘“dominant,’”’ evidently intending to indicate that 
the reasons so designated were about equal in weight. The reasons so 
indicated have been included in the tabulations of “reasons other than 
dominant,” and have not been considered in the tabulations of ‘‘domi- 
nant reasons.” 

** This includes all other reasons written in by the junior college 
graduates in the space provided for this purpose on Form K. The small 
percentage of times ‘other reasons” are assigned as the dominant 
reason is in striking contast to the large number of different reasons 
written in; no one single ‘other reason’”’ was mentioned very frequently. 
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not they feel handicapped when they enter higher institutions 
because of having attended junior college instead of the 
lower division of the higher institutions are suggested, how- 
ever, as possible criteria in attempting to measure this as- 
similation into the life and work of higher institutions. 


NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES 
0 1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12% 
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Junior College activities engaged in by 2751 graduates of Public 
and Private Junior Colleges who later continued in higher institu- 
tions. 

seecceee Activities engaged in by 2751 graduates in higher institutions. 


———— Junior College activities engaged in by the 1212 of the 2751 grad- 
uates who have also been awarded degrees by higher institutions. 


-~—-— = Activities engaged in by 1212 graduates in higher institutions. 

Fic. 7.—Activities engaged in by 2,751 graduates of public and pri- 
vate junior colleges who later continued in higher institutions and also 
by the 1,212 of these 2,751 graduates who have been awarded degrees 
by higher institutions. 


Key: 





1. The average number of activities engaged in by junior 
college graduates who later continue in higher institutions 
(see Figure 7) is 3.687 + .029 in junior college, and 1.942 + .022 
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in higher institutions. There is a relatively small positive 
correlation (.349+.011) between the number of activities in 
which junior college graduates engage while in junior college 
and in higher institutions. 

2. Despite the fact that the query was so worded as to 
suggest a reaction unfavorable to the junior college, three- 


STUDIES 









8.51% 16.39% 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES (1131 
members of social fraternities and 
sororities in higher institutions) 





8.67% 25.64% 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES (1620 non- 
members of social fraternities and 
sororities in higher institutions) 



























50.80% 15.38% 33.87% 
ATHLETICS 
52.96% " 98.21% 18.83% 
NON-ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES = 
47.65% 17.38% 34.97% 
OTHER ACTIVITIES = 
52.20% 18.36% 
Key: Poa. | Not placed at a disadvantage 
Uncertain (and those not indicating) 
naa Placed at a disadvantage 


Fic. 8.—Opinions of 2,751 graduates of public and private junior 
colleges as to whether attendance at a junior college instead of the low- 
er division of higher institutions placed them at a disadvantage in vari- 
ous types of activities. 


fourths (75.10 per cent) of the junior college graduates who 
enrolled in higher institutions (see Figure 8) indicate that 
when they entered the higher institutions they did not feel 
handicapped in their studies because of having attended 
junior college rather than the lower division of the higher 
institution for their first two years. Nearly two-thirds (65.69 
per cent) of those junior college graduates who joined social 
fraternities or sororities and over one-half (50.80 per cent) of 
those who were not affiliated with social fraternities or soror- 
ities in higher institutions say they felt no handicap in social 
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activities because of junior college attendance. In athletics, 
52.96 per cent, and in non-athletic activities, 47.65 per cent, 
of those who graduated from junior college before enrolling 
in higher institutions did not feel handicapped by having 
taken their first two years in junior college. In activities other 
than those detailed above, the proportion of junior college 
graduates who felt no handicap in higher institutions because 
of junior college attendance is 52.20 per cent. 

In view of the above facts and reactions, it appears that 
junior college graduates find it relatively easy to become as- 
similated into the work and activities of higher institutions. 


Success OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES IN HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


The three measures employed for determining the success 
of junior college graduates in higher institutions do not yield 


TABLE VI 


LENGTH OF ATTENDANCE IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
(DISREGARDING THOSE STILL ATTENDING) OF 1630 
GRADUATES OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES 














PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 
ATTENDING FOR PERIOD INDICATED 
PERIOD 
All (1630) Public (1031) | Private (599) 
Until Graduated............. 74.36 76.72 70.28 
Less Than One Quarter or Se- 

MEGS oe ee oe re 2.15 2.23 2.00 
One Quarter or Semester. ..... 2.02 1.55 2.84 
Less Than One Year.......... 3.56 2.81 4.84 
MOS OAR ag foc eess eo Sewiecis! se 11.90 11.74 12.19 
More Than One Year (But not 

awarded degree)............ 5.09 4.17 6.68 
OME ETOLD stoop e o's sio-si5 5 oS Ge .92 .78 se iv 














results which are entirely in agreement. It is impossible to 
give one index number which accurately represents the success 
of the graduates of all kinds of junior colleges in all the various 
types of higher institutions. 

1. Using the length of attendance of junior college gradu- 
ates in higher institutions (see Tables VI and VII) as the 
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criterion, it appears that the junior college is quite successful 
as a preparatory institution, since nearly three-fourths 
(74.36 per cent) of those who begin work in higher institu- 
tions after graduating from a junior college continue in resi- 
dence until they earn degrees. 


TABLE VII 


PROPORTIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES EN- 
ROLLED IN VARIOUS TYPES OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
WHO CONTINUED UNTIL DEGREES WERE AWARDED 
TO THEM, TABULATED ON THE BASIS OF TYPE OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGE AND TYPE OF HIGHER INSTITUTION 
ATTEN DED* 





























PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR 
CoLLEGE GRADUATES 
Type OF INSTITUTION a ae Pach Dropped Out 
Received efore 
Degrees Receiving 
Degrees 
Junior Colleges 
All Public and Private 110 1630 74.36 25 .64 
12.511 C7 een nae ay cies 59 1031 76.72 23 .28 
PUIG 5. cocks Sariesdias 51 599 70.28 29.72 
Privately Endowed and 
Proprietary ........ 25 319 71.78 28 .22 
Denominational....... 26 280 68 .57 31.43 
Higher Institutions 
All Public and Private 320 1630 74.36 25 .64 
Gin ores ha a 129 1055 72.70 27.30 
PRGA ioe cic alee eens 191 575 77.39 22.61 
Eee 200 510 75.10 24.90 
Universities .......... 32 907 74.42 25.58 
Technological and Spe- 
CIDIIZED) «oc scene se 37 80 66.25 33.75 
Teachers Colleges... .. 51 133 75 .94 24 .06 





* The junior college graduates who are still attending higher institutions were disre- 
garded in the above computations. 


2. The grade-point ratio of all junior college graduates in 
higher institutions (see Figures 9 and 10) indicates that in 
general they do satisfactory work even during their first 
semester or quarter of residence in the higher institution, and 
that the calibre of their work improves steadily during suc- 
ceeding semesters or quarters. A direct comparison of the 
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SEMESTERS 





1.70 








Grade Point Ratio 


























1.20 
Total 





Key: ————Men ----+-+- Women 


Fic. 9.—Grade-point ratio by semesters for all junior college gradu- 
ates enrolled in public and private higher institutions operating on the 


semester system. 
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scholarship average of junior college graduates with all 
upper-division students in higher institutions for which com- 
plete information is available (see Table VIII) is not very 
flattering to the junior college as a preparatory institution, 


QUARTERS 
I Il Ill IV Vv VI 











Grade Point Ratio 


























1.30 





Key: ~———Men -------- Women Total 
Fic. 10.—Grade point ratio by quarters for all junior college grad- 
uates enrolled in public and private higher institutions operating on 
the quarter system. 





since only 37.66 per cent (rather than the 50.00 per cent 
necessary to put them on a par with all upper-division stu- 
dents) of the junior college graduates equal or exceed the 
general upper-division average in the 71 higher institutions 
in which direct comparison is possible. 
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3. Junior college graduates who continue in higher institu- 
tions until they earn degrees compare favorably with the 
total number of students who receive degrees from higher 
institutions in the proportion of graduation honors awarded 


TABLE VIII 


SUCCESS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES IN HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS AS MEASURED BY COMPARISON WITH 
GENERAL AVERAGE OF ALL UPPER-DIVISION STUDENTS 
IN THE SAME HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 




















PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR 

CoLLEGE GRADUATES 

Type oF HiGHE Posie: No. 
eacnnrenan poo —- PR tsi Equal to or ai 

7 w 

Arar, | Average 

All Combined........ 71 725 37 .66 62.34 
ROGHONOR a oaks 53 239 41.42 58.58 
Universities. ......... 4 394 33.25 66.75 

Technological and Spe- 

GIRMEOE «5. os cts es 9 2 48.61 51.39 
Teachers Colleges... .. 5 20 40.00 60.00 
rl | a §23 33.84 66.16 
1 RE Res Be ae eee ene 19 519 34.10 65.90 
(UCPC) | Ee hr em reP 2 7 ELL [On ne 100.00 
All Private... .......... 50 202 47 .52 52.48 
Nonsectarian ........ 13 48 52.08 47 .92 
Denominational....... 3o¢ 154 46.10 53.90 
For Men Only........ 5 32 50.00 50.00 
For Women Only..... 12 25 32.00 68 .00 
Coeducational........ 54 668 37.28 62.72 

















to them (see Table IX). Higher institutions award gradua- 
tion honors to 9.61 per cent of all those upon whom they con- 
fer degrees; 12.11 per cent of the junior college graduates who 
receive degrees from higher institutions are awarded gradua- 
tion honors. 


ATTITUDE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES IN 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
On the basis of evidence collected, it appears that on the 
whole the attitude of the junior college graduate who has 
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later continued in some higher institution is quite favorable 
to the junior college. 


TABLE IX 


GRADUATION HONORS AWARDED TO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES AND TO OTHER STUDENTS IN VARIOUS 
TYPES OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS, SUMMARIZED ON 
THE BASIS OF TYPE OF SUPPORT OF THE HIGHER IN- 
STITUTIONS AND ON THE BASIS OF TYPE OF INSTITU- 











GrapDvuaTION Honors 
No. or AWARDED 
: 7 No. oF DEGREES 
Type oF HIGHER cee a 
Shas ata aeh NSTI- DENTS WARDED 
a Tu- | STUDEN Number Percentage 


TIONS 





A* B* A B A B 





All Publie and 

Private....... 90 | All 65204] 677 | 6265) 82 | 9.61/12.11 
Men 34262) 267 | 2788) 41 | 8.14/15.36 
Women |30942} 410 | 3477) 41 {11.24/10.00 


All Public.......| 32 | All 35725) 423 | 3193) 36 | 8.94) 8.51 
Men 18680} 161 | 1444) 22 | 7.73)/13.66 
Women |17045| 262 | 1749) 14 |10.26) 5.34 


All Private...... 58 | All 29479) 254 | 3072} 46 /10.42/18.11 
Men 15582} 106 | 1344) 19 | 8.63/17.92 
Women /13897} 148 | 1728) 27 |12.43)18.24 











Nonsectarian....| 24 | All 18415} 164 | 1656) 36 | 8.99/21.95 
Denominational..| 34 | All 11064} 90 | 1416) 10 {12.80/11.11 
Coliagm:......... 65 | All 23699} 196 | 3088) 41 |13.03/20.92 
Universities.....}| 18 | All 37675| 464 | 2866) 37 | 7.61) 7.97 
Technological and 

Specialized .... 4 | All 2637; 9] 150 5 .69}11.11 


1 
Teachers Colleges| 3 | All 1193 8 161 3 |13.50/37 .50 
Higher Institu- 
tions for Men.. 4 | Men 1261 8 | 224 2 |17.76/25.00 
Higher Institu- 
tionsforWomen| 11 | Women| 4753} 36 655 9 |13.78/25 .00 
1 | 9.10/11.22 


Coeducational...} 75 | All 59190} 633 | 5386) 7 





























* A—Total number of degrees awarded; B—Number of degrees to junior college 
graduates. 


1. Nearly sixty per cent (57.65 per cent) of all these stu- 
dents (see Table X) think the junior college which they en- 
tered had the proper ‘‘college atmosphere.” This percentage 
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among public junior college graduates is 45.76 per cent, and 
among graduates of private junior colleges it is 80.82 per cent. 

2. Nearly one-third (32.90 per cent) of the graduates of all 
public and private junior colleges, 28.11 per cent of the gradu- 
ates of public and 42.23 per cent of the private junior college 


TABLE X 


OPINIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO CON- 
TINUED THEIR WORK IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS AS 
TO WHETHER THEIR JUNIOR COLLEGES HAD THE 
PROPER “COLLEGE ATMOSPHERE” 








PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES EXPRESSING 
Various OPINIONS 
No. oF No. oF 





Type or JUNIOR COLLEGE 





ATTENDED — STuDENTS Had ; ia 

Proper Uncer- Proper 

Atmos- tain Atmos- 

phere phere 

All Public and Private} 110 2751 57.65 | 11.384] 31.01 

NO ..8:05 6 eaten 59 1818 45.76 | 13.92] 40.32 

RIGAUD oe sneak a 51 933 80.82 6.32 12.86 
Privately Endowed 

and Proprietary... . 25 490 77.96 7.14] 14.90 
Denominational. ..... 26 443 83 .97 5.42 | 10.61 
California District. . . . 12 822 45.13 14.84 | 40.03 
Local Public (Other 

Than California Dis- 

RRB cer vrei overs tose 41 873 42.04] 18.63 | 44.33 
ERE ro 6 123 76.42 9.76 | 13.82 
Public, for Men...... 1 46 82.61 8.69 8.70 
Private, for Men..... 4 33 69.70 15.15 15.15 
Private, for Women. . 15 570 85.61 4.74 9.65 
Coeducational, Public} 58 1772 44.81 14.05 | 41.14 
Coeducational, Private} 32 330 73 .64 8.18 | 18.18 




















graduates think the instruction they received in junior col- 
lege was superior to that in the higher institution attended 
(see Table XI). 

3. If given absolute freedom of choice and opportunity to 
repeat the first two years of their college work and experi- 
ences, nearly two-thirds (63.67 per cent) of those graduated 
from private junior colleges and over two-fifths (43.67 per 
cent) of the public junior college graduates, or a total of more 
than one-half (50.46 per cent) of the graduates of all public 
and private junior colleges who continue in higher institutions 
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TABLE XI 


OPINIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO CON- 
TINUED THEIR WORK IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS AS 
TO WHETHER THE INSTRUCTION THEY RECEIVED IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE WAS SUPERIOR TO THAT RECEIVED 
IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS ATTENDED OR VICE VERSA 
































PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES EXPRESSING 
ae Various OPINIONS 
N x No. or 
_— yg — — Sropanrs leat 3 
Jr. Col. . Hi s Pong 
Instr. Uncertain eo 
Superior Superior 
All Public and Private; 110 2751 32.90 27 .37 39.73 
LPG S04 cscs: sie ss 59 1818 28.11 28 .60 43 .29 
BRU ERO « o5c5-0.0)c4 tie 3s 51 933 42.23 | 24.97] 32.80 
Privately Endowed 
and Proprietary... . 25 490 40.41 | 22.65 | 36.94 
Denominational...... 26 443 44 .24 27 .54 28 .22 
California District... . 12 822 25.48 | 28.95 | 45.62 
Local Public (Other 
Than California Dis- 
Li C3 2) a aT ase 41 873 30.58 28.41 41.01 
Sl ee rer 6 123 28 .46 27 .64 43 .90 
TABLE XII 


OPINIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES WHO CON- 
TINUED THEIR WORK IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS AS TO 
WHETHER THEY WOULD CHOOSE THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AGAIN RATHER THAN THE LOWER DIVISION OF SOME 
HIGHER INSTITUTION FOR THEIR FIRST TWO YEARS, 
OR VICE VERSA 














PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES EXPRESSING 
Ma. ee Various OPINIONS 
Type or JUNIOR COLLEGE lnewera- No. or 
ATTENDED TIONS STUDENTS 
: Jr. Col. 7 | Not Re to 
Again Uncertain| J pang 
All Public and Private} 110 2751 50.46 16.21 33.33 
IDs ohes6-0. 0 sca ororenos 59 1818 43 .67 17.22 39.11 
1a]: rae $1 933 63 .67 14.25 22.08 
Privately Endowed 
and Proprietary... . 25 490 61.63 | 14.90 | 23.47 
Denominational...... 26 443 65.91 13.55 20.54 
California District. . . . 12 822 41.85 17.27 | 40.88 
Local Public (Other 
Than California Dis- 
(1) Ree 41 873 43.76 17.87 38 .37 
Saasa are te eae 55.28 12.20 32.52 
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(see Table XII) think sufficiently well of the junior college 
that they indicate they would choose the junior college again 
in preference to the lower division of higher institutions. 

Apparently, therefore, the junior college is performing its 
preparatory function in a relatively satisfactory manner, al- 
though it is quite evident that there is room for improvement 
of the service which the junior college is rendering to those of 
its graduates who will continue their studies in institutions 
of higher learning. 























A MEANS OF EVALUATING CATALOGS OF 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS! 


L. E. Buaucn 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PAPER 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss some of the prob- 
lems involved in the construction of the college catalog and 
to suggest a method for evaluating this publication. 

In the past this matter seems to have had relatively little 
discussion. One of the best articles on the subject constitutes 
a part of the Eighth Annual Report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. It contains an inter- 
esting analysis of the contents of twenty-two university cata- 
logs ranging from 260 to 904 pages. This study, which is un- 
sparing in its criticism, concludes with the following remarks: 

Enough has been said to indicate that college catalogues are impor- 
tant enough to receive far more careful preparation. Almost all of them 
need a more definite aim, a more rigid exclusion, a more orderly arrange- 
ment, a greater condensation, a greater clarity of thought and simplicity 
of style. In general, it would be fortunate if there were more information 
about trustees and administration, less repetition of faculty names, 
simple statements of financial resources, more illuminating description 
of equipment, condensed and clarified statements of entrance require- 
ments, schools, curricula, courses, scholarships, and fees; some statement 
of the actual requirements enforced, courses given, and the size of 
classes; better classification and summaries of students, graduates, and 
alumni; better tables of contents and indices; and always better form and 
style. Fortunately, the catalogues of our most distinguished institu- 
tions are best in most of these respects. But there is at present no 
catalogue that would not be vastly improved by more careful editorial 
scrutiny. 


In all probability the college catalog will receive an increas- 
ing amount of attention in the future. In the efforts made to 
study higher education the college catalog is assuming a 
place of great importance. Administrators who are develop- 


1 A paper read in Section A at the twentieth national convention at 
Chicago, April 19-21, 1932. 
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ing policies of higher education for the states and the nation 
as well as for their own institutions, educational surveyors, 
and students of higher education all find much use for the 
college catalog, and all of them are suggesting that these 
records be made as complete and accurate as possible. The 
catalog is so important from a number of points of view that 
it is likely to be taken into account in the near future by the 
standardizing associations in their efforts to improve higher 
education. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE COLLEGE CATALOG 


The nature of the college catalog and the items to be in- 
cluded depend on the purposes to be accomplished and the 
use of the publication. If the purposes are sound they form 
an excellent basis of judgment in the construction of the 
catalog. An effort to follow well stated purposes is more likely 
to result in a complete and unified document than is work 
which proceeds in a hit and miss fashion. 

The college catalog serves several useful purposes. First, it 
brings to the public, particularly to parents and prospective 
students, information which they use as a basis for deciding 
whether they will patronize the college. Many students come 
to a decision to attend a particular institution from reading 
its official publication. President Nelson of Dana College 
states that in a class of thirty, of which he was a member in a 
Nebraska State teachers college, more than half had decided 
to attend that college because of information first called to 
their attention through the catalog. 

This purpose and use of the college catalog has certain 
definite implications. The publication should present in a 
dignified, clear, and honest manner, the opportunities and 
advantages offered by the institution. The fact that catalogs 
are circulated among high school graduates who are interested 
in selecting the colleges they will attend, should cause the 
institutions to strive for the utmost simplicity and clearness 
both in arrangement and in statement. 

A second purpose of the college catalog is to give to other 
colleges information which they need, particularly in allowing 
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credit to transfer students. For such use it is highly desirable 
that standardized and comparable terms be employed. Clear 
and adequate statements regarding courses, credits, and re- 
quirements are necessary to serve this useful purpose. 

A third purpose of the college catalog is to serve as a book 
of reference within the institution. Administrators, faculty 
members, and students use it constantly as a manual of 
advice, rules, and requirements. Through this medium con- 
fusion is overcome and orderly procedure is established. In — 
some respects this use of the catalog is the most important of 
all. Graduation requirements, sequences and curriculums, 
course descriptions, etc. provide the facts that both students 
and faculty must have if they are to work together in har- 
mony. Anyone who has had anything to do with administer- 
ing a college has often been made aware of the great amount 
of misinformation which students gather from advisers, 
faculty members, fellow students, and others, all of which 
leads into difficulties. Clear and complete catalog statements 
help students to follow proper directions. 

The catalog serves as a contract between the institution 
and the student, this status having been upheld by court 
decisions. It is therefore very important that all statements be 
clear and complete and worded with utmost accuracy. A stu- 
dent can legally hold the college to the execution of every 
promise made in the catalog. 

A fourth purpose of the college catalog has been suggested 
in the introduction. Those who are studying and developing 
the policies of higher education in the states and the nation 
have an increasing need for available records which can be 
used as a basis of their work. Not only does an incomplete and 
inaccurate catalog do damage to the college; it may do posi- 
tive harm to the cause of higher education. One not infre- 
quently hears college officials berate those who send out 
questionnaires. It seldom occurs to such officials that if their 
catalogs were reasonably complete and accurate the number 
of questionnaires might be materially reduced. 

Finally, the catalog represents the college to the prospec- 
tive donor. A poorly constructed catalog, printed and bound 
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in an unattractive way, creates no favorable impression on 
one who is searching for a worthy institution upon which he 
may bestow his wealth, nor will a catalog full of inaccurate 
and undignified statements help the cause of the college 
under such circumstances. 


MATERIALS FOR THIS STUDY 


The varied and extensive uses of college catalogs suggest 
the advisability of giving these records some attention. Early 
in the survey of thirty-five colleges related to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the final report? of which has been pub- 
lished, the need for a study of the particular problems in- 
volved in the preparation and publication of the college 
catalogs became apparent. The catalogs were extensively 
used in the survey and the survey staff was impressed with 
the strong and the weak features of these publications. Con- 
sequently a detailed analysis was made of the catalogs of the 
institutions studied. This paper is based on the findings of 
the survey and in part it duplicates sections of the final 
report of the survey. 

It may be observed in passing that the thirty-five colleges 
studied are a typical cross section of liberal arts colleges under 
denominational auspices. All types of colleges are repre- 
sented, large, average size, and small; nationally accredited, 
regionally accredited, and unaccredited; colleges well en- 
dowed and supported, colleges of average endowment and 
support, and colleges poorly supported. In fact, it would 
probably be difficult to find a more representative group of 
colleges than those used. 


SIZE OF THE CATALOG 


A feature which strikes one who studies these college 
catalogs is the utter lack of uniformity in page size. Nine of 
the colleges use a page approximately 6 by 9 inches; four use 


2 Reeves, Floyd W.; Russell, John D.; Gregg, H. C.; Brumbaugh, 
A. J.; and Blauch, L. E., The Liberal Arts College. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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a page approximately 5,5; 744 inches; and three use a page 
approximately 52X81} inches. The remaining institutions, 
constituting half the total number, use a page size like that of 
none of the others. 

Although the physical size of the catalog is a minor matter, it 
is a factor in the ease with which the volume is handled. A 
thick volume bound with wire staples is very inconvenient. 
A catalog with larger pages, perhaps 6 X9 inches, is preferable 
to a catalog with pages 4} X72 inches, especially if it contains 
more than 64 pages, the amount designated by printers as a 
“‘book.”” Besides ease in handling, there are other obvious 
advantages in the larger pages, such as a more attractive ap- 
pearance, the amount of space available on a page for the ar- 
rangement of units such as a curriculum, and the ease in 
locating items. 

Another feature of the size of the catalog is the number of 
pages it contains (Table I). The range in the total number of 
pages of the 35 catalogs was from 46 to 372 with a median 
of 128 pages. The Table also illustrates the great variation in 
the relative amount of space devoted to the principal divisions 
of the catalogs. 


ANALYSIS OF FEATURES INCLUDED IN THE CATALOGS 


In order that the items included in the thirty-five catalogs 
might be studied, a check list or score card was developed by 
Mr. Christian Miller, now Assistant Registrar at the College 
of Puget Sound (Table II). The actual scoring of the catalogs 
was done by President Erland Nelson of Dana College, who 
prepared a paper describing the results of the analysis. The 
combined work of both of these men has made this paper 
possible. 

Each catalog was studied with reference to each item and 
scored as (1) lacking the feature; (2) having it, but in an un- 
satisfactory form; and (3) having it in good form. The sub- 
jective character of the distinction between an unsatisfactory 
form and a good form of an item is admitted. Nevertheless, if 
criteria consistent with the purposes of the catalog are used 
the items can be reasonably judged. 
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TAB 


LE I 


NUMBER OF PAGES IN THE CATALOGS OF 
THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 








NuMBER OF PaGEs DEVOTED TO 








— a Statis- 
INSTITUTION BER oF aud istration ar me Y= omg liste of Milecel- 
ee eee yy curric- |instFue-| mation | dents, |!#2¢0us 
ulum tion gradu- 
ates 
*Ohio Wesleyan...| 372 | 34 20 127 | 52 102 | 37 
Ohio Northern...} 232] 10 44 103 | 18 41 16 
*DePauw.........| 218 | 20 12 100 | 26 44] 16 
Puget Sound..... 210 |} 12 37 82 | 22 38 | 19 
Oklahoma City...} 196 | 10 16 94] 32 32 | 12 
Nebraska Wesley- 
ie cvkeedcce® 192 | 17 30 58 | 30 28 | 29 
"Hipeem......... 190 | 12 9 98 | 20 40} ll 
*Illinois Wesleyan.| 160 9 10 70 | 32 24) 15 
0). oe 152 7 12 72 | 25 27 9 
Baldwin-Wallace .| 146 9 20 74 | 14 18; il 
*Morningside.....| 146 § 7 69 | 27 25} 40 
Evansville....... 144 5 39 49 9 22} 20 
Southwestern....| 143 | 14 22 47 | 21 36 3 
*Mount Union....| 140 8 12 42} 33 29; 16 
*Lawrence........ 136 8 10 57 | 18 30} 13 
*Hamline.........| 128 ff 31 41 | 23 14 2 
*MacMurray..... .| 128 5 7 74 | 21 10; il 
*Pacific..........| 128] 123 10 53 | 12 4| 37 
*Willamette......| 128 4 19 54 | 24 15] 12 
*Allegheny....... 126 5 13 31] 21 25] 31 
W.Va. Wesleyan..| 126 6 8 56 | 30 16} 10 
sn 120 6 5 66} 14 16} 10 
Iowa Wesleyan...} 118 7 11 53 | 10 19; 18 
*Chattanooga.....} 114 8 21 43 8 10 | 24 
are 104 6 10 42] 26 12 8 
Kansas Wesleyan.| 102 8 6 54] 13 13 8 
Central Wesleyan.| 96 6 10 37 | 18 13 | 12 
McKendree...... 94 6 10 45 6 14] 13 
Dakota Wesleyan. 80 4 8 35 | 15 9 9 
Ozark Wesleyan .. 78 6 6 30 | 14 8| 14 


























* Institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Universities. 
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TABLE I—Continued 

















NuMBER OF PaGEs DEVOTED TO 
Tora pon Statis- 
trorrorion | Sy] (sdaia| ours cenert| itt ssn 
- tu- 
Taam | Fact) Oi inue| ta | det, |e 
“ates 
*Dickinson..... 76 5 6 20} 20 16 9 
URION:..... «6.04. 76 4 a 28 16 14 7 
Brothers........ 64 3 16 15 15 1 14 
Intermountain... 64 3 8 18 16 7 12 
Gooding......... 46 4 4 9 12 6 11 
Median, all col- 
SS SEP REIOS 128 7 10 53 |} 20 16}; 12 
*Median, A.A.U. 
colleges.......} 128 8 10 57 | 23 24) 13 
Median, non- 
A.A.U. colleges. .| 110 6 11 48 16 15 12 


























Reference to Table II shows that a table of contents is not 
considered an essential by twenty-three of the thirty-five col- 
leges. The twelve colleges providing tables of contents in- 
clude some, but not all, of the larger institutions. A table of 
contents is not so essential in a small catalog as in a large one. 
A good index may well serve for the smaller catalog, but the 
additional expenditure for a table of contents is a good in- 
vestment for institutions having large catalogs. 

Academic calendars of varying degrees of completeness are 
included in all the catalogs. Some catalogs include a general 
calendar, others do not. The general calendar may serve a 
useful purpose on occasion, but its inclusion is by no means 
to be regarded as essential. Two of the institutions include 
maps of the campus, and one includes a map of the city show- 
ing the site of the college. 

Some facts regarding the composition of the board of 
trustees are stated in nearly all the catalogs, but these facts 
are meager in a number of cases. The addresses and occupa- 
tions of the trustees are useful facts for the public, since they 
show in a general way the type of board which controls the 
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TABLE II 





An ANALYSIS OF THE CATALOGS OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 








NuMBER OF CATALOGS 
WITH THE FEATURE 








FEATURE he Pie 

Abenne | “aeet | hated 
poor good 

I. Introduction 
1, WanlevOr CONTENTS ..«.:5 656.0 eee na os 23 3 9 
2. Calendar, general and academic......|...... 7 28 
3. Map or chart of campus............ 32 1 2 
II. The Corporation 
1. Officers of board of trustees......... SS eee 33 
2. Trustees 
a) Date of first appointment........ a See 5 
b) Ending date of terms............ 71 aa |e 33 
GC) MEN ORUREALOs 5.27, aici icvsersre soins cee ns 22 3 10 
G)PORCUNRUIGDS!. 66s so es eieici one eA 3 Ca ere 2 
ee ie eins cu een ee RES 2 27 6 
f) Committee assignments.......... 8 3 24 
3. Official visitors, if any.............. 23 1 11 
III. The Administrative Staff 

ee 2 5 28 
7g be 11 ee eae eer 11 10 14 
3. Professional experience............. 33 1 i 

4. Date of local appointment.......... 34 a eee 

IV. The Instructional Staff 
TR. CS Ve [re a ee (eee 1 34 
2. Bank end department. .............J..06. 3 32 
3. Educational institutions attended... . a eee 31 
4. Professional experience............. 26 2 7 
5. Date of local appointment..........| 22 1 12 
6. Committee appointments........... 8 2 25 
V. General information 

1. General objectives of the college.....} 13 10 12 
2. Historical statement................ 3 7 25 
a a re rarer 18 7 10 
4. Location and transportation......... 2 11 22 
5. Buildings and equipment............}...... 6 29 
6. Amount of endowment............. 25 2 8 
ds EMA CHUIOIDN 5 oo 5 6 oo os occ pices ek a 13 6 16 
8. Number of volumes in library . . a eee 28 
9. Student organizations and activities. .|...... 4 31 
10. Religious and moral activities....... 2 12 21 
RS errr ttre 3 9 23 
= ERR re reer Creer 6 29 
13. Alumni organization and activities...}| 25 2 8 
14. Housing and boarding facilities. .....|...... 10 25 
ee _, SERRE ae ere Serer 10 25 
16. Placement service for graduates......| 21 5 9 
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TABLE II—Continued 








NuMBER OF CATALOGS 
WITH THE FEATURE 











FEATURE ie ne 
Absent | uded | cluded 
poor good 
VI. Administration of the Curriculum 
1. Admission requirements............}...... 1 34 
2. Registration procedure............. 5 8 22 
3. Class relations and ecredits.......... 2 10 23 
4. Graduation requirements...........]...... + 31 
5. Suggested curriculums 
a) Toward its own specific degrees .. . 8 17 10 
b) Bre-vocational.... .. 2c 6 ss tees 14 6 15 
C) WOGRBIORAN. . . 56a cscs cece cwenns 14 9 12 
VII. Courses of Instruction 
1. Departmental or divisional objectives.| 25 6 4 
2. Explanation of terms and codes...... 6 13 16 
3. Numbering scheme for courses 
TIS tT ee 1 9 25 
ee geod a wi ea kee Melee 5 16 14 
4. Sequence requirements....... 2 12 21 
5. Course statements 
@): ASISTIRGMGHE. 2 o6:6 5 ocinccn wus ews Poses 11 24 
b) Definiteness:. ... 2.2... 6. cece as 1 14 20 
c) Completeness of description. ..... 1 17 17 
d) Avoidance of repetition. .........]...... 14 21 
e) Statement of prerequisites........ 1 8 26 
f) Year offered, in case of alternation. 7 5 25 
VIII. Catalog of Students 
E, BUI. 6 <5 5 aio bs eee aviexs 5 1 29 
2. Prizesiand NOON. <<... 60.0066 e ences 16 + 15 
3. Enrolments and distribution.........]...... 6 29 
©. BE acre hackavussackansdesan 2 7 26 
IX. Index 
Di I crs cinerea ree ee ee aes 6 6 23 
i Ferrer rss 6 3 26 
X. Size and Form of Catalog 
1. Convenience for library shelving.....|...... 7 28 
2. Economical mailing costs...........)...... 4 31 
3. Economical in production costs......}...... 5 30 
XI. Literary Qualities 
MOP RIN ARUIOB ac. <6. 5 6x0 sc sin ends erasbesleees 18 17 
i Sot SEES ane) 9 | 26 
Re eee | ene 6 29 
XII. Accuracy of Statements 
1. Facts of general information.........]...... 6 29 
EE ECCT TE ee 6 29 
J eer rearye, Serer 7 28 
eS Ee rr reer: are e. 6 29 
XIII. Use of Educational Terms 
1. Standard with other colleges........}...... 7 28 
, EEE er errr 8 27 
XIV. General Arrangement and Impression 
EOE rere 1 34 
DS. Tih, MU, RS 5 5 ec ce cc ccecbevcces 12 23 
3. Use of appropriate pictures......... 20 5 10 
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institution. The addresses of the trustees are given in thirty- 
three of the catalogs but only six give them in sufficient detail 
to facilitate correspondence directly with them. The small 
number of catalogs giving the names of official visitors may 
indicate either that their names were omitted or that there are 
no visitors in those colleges. Although the board of visitors 
is frequently an uninfluential group, the names of the visitors 
should be published, particularly if they are outstanding edu- 
cators or members of a religious group. 

Several catalogs contain illustrations of interesting scenery 
near the colleges and one catalog contains pictures of the 
president and several faculty members. Such illustrations are 
rather unusual for college catalogs. They emphasize the ad- 
vertising aspect of the catalog. It is difficult to justify the 
expenditure of funds for them. Good pictures of the college 
buildings may well form a part of the catalog. One college 
publishes pictures in its catalog that give an entirely mislead- 
ing conception of the type of scenery to be found in the neigh- 
borhood of the institution. 

Two of the colleges omit a list of the administrative staff, 
and the data on this point in five other catalogs are very 
meager. The training and professional experience of the ad- 
ministrators are conspicuously absent in nearly all of the 
catalogs. In view of the responsibility for educational leader- 
ship which devolves on the college administrators, the public 
is well within its rights in asking for a statement of the quali- 
fications of these officials, upon whom to a large degree de- 
pends the character of the education offered by the college. 
These statements should be presented for all administrative 
officers whose work in any way enters into the educational 
policies of the institution. 

Aside from the students, the faculty in some respects is the 
most important part of a college. For that reason a college 
catalog should give accurate and complete information on this 
point. All the catalogs of the thirty-five colleges surveyed list 
the degrees and ranks of the faculty members, but in certain 
other respects, notably professional experience, the state- 
ments are frequently deficient. Both the educational institu- 
tions attended and the professional experience of the faculty 
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members add to the breadth and effectiveness of the instruc- 
tor, and in the interest of a proper representation to the pub- 
lic these items should be given. The date when degrees were 
received is an important matter which is all too frequently 
missing in the catalogs. Occasionally a catalog contains in- 
formation regarding faculty members which represents an 
undignified ‘‘boosting.’’ That a faculty member is listed in 
“Who’s Who in American Education” is no particular credit 
to him, nor does any special distinction rest upon one because 
he has joined the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, the National Education Association, or other 
similar organizations. Reference to them can scarcely be re- 
garded as in good taste in describing members of the faculty. 
The date of local appointment reveals to the discriminating 
reader of the catalog something as to the permanence and 
stability of the faculty. 

Under the head of ‘‘General Information” a wide disparity 
is noted. The extreme variance in the statements of institu- 
tional aims is noteworthy. Only one-third of the catalogs con- 
tain statements of aims which are clear and to the point. 
Such a statement should be well formulated and appear in a 
prominent position so that parents, prospective students, and 
others who are interested in the college may understand what 
the institution attempts to do. It is self evident that the 
service of the college, as shown by other parts of the catalog, 
should be in keeping with the professed aims. A number of 
the historical statements are open to the criticism that they 
use much space to eulogize the meager beginnings and fail to 
give the facts which show the recent progress of the college. 

Surely the accreditation of a college should be made known 
to the public. Only ten catalogs give fair and proper state- 
ments on this point and in seven catalogs the statements are 
evasive or misleading. For example, the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges does not accredit colleges, although several in- 
stitutions list their membership in this association under the 
heading of ‘‘accreditation.”’ In the interest of truth and fair 
dealing statements on accreditation should not misrepresent 
the colleges, even in minor details. 

Rather flowery descriptive phrases are used in several 
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instances in describing the location. In other instances, infor- 
mation on location and transportation facilities is inadequate. 

The catalogs describe the buildings more or less fully. 
Those marked poor on this point were so judged either be- 
cause of an unjustified use of superlatives or because the de- 
scriptions neglected some of the essential facilities related to 
the work offered. 

The amount of endowment is given in only ten catalogs. 
This is an important item of information showing the ability 
of the college to finance its program, provided the endowment 
produces a sizable revenue. In some ways a better indication 
of the financial excellence of the college than the endowment 
is the total income available for educational purposes. 

One other item of general information, the housing and 
boarding facilities, deserves a clear statement. Much waste 
of time and useless correspondence may be avoided if the 
description of these facilities gives a frank and detailed state- 
ment of the accommodations available, how they may be 
secured, the cost, how they may be reserved, and what equip- 
ment must be furnished by the students. 

Practically all of the catalogs contain information on the 
administration of the curriculum, but not even in these im- 
portant matters do all the catalogs measure up to a high 
standard. Admission and graduation requirements are gener- 
ally well stated but suggested curriculums are either not clear- 
ly set forth or are not given in sufficient number. Evidently 
there is disagreement on the value of clearly stated cur- 
riculums. There is scarcely a more helpful device for students 
than the model schedule set up for four years. Suggested 
curriculums are especially valuable in colleges that do not 
have a well organized personnel staff which can give a great 
deal of study to the program of each individual student. 
Model programs, carefully worked out by the most able mem- 
bers of the faculty, will tend to contain fewer errors than the 
programs worked up quickly at the time of registration. In 
the prevocational and vocational fields the proportion of the 
institutions presenting suggested curriculums is rather small. 

The courses of instruction are usually considered the prin- 
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cipal part of the catalog. More pages are devoted to this 
feature than to any other part of the catalog. A study of the 
principal items falling under this head shows that only four 
catalogs, those of DePauw University, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Ohio Northern University, and Simpson College, are 
fairly consistent in stating departmental or divisional aims. 
Other catalogs state the aims for some departments but not 
for others, while some catalogs omit such statement entirely. 
The evidence is clear that considerable improvement could be 
made in practically all of the catalogs on at least a number of 
points relating to the statements of courses of instruction. 

Many of these publications are subject to criticism because 
of their lack of literary quality. Poor organization character- 
izes eighteen catalogs. In these it is often necessary to look 
in several places in the catalog for information which should 
be brought into one unit. Several colleges have needless 
duplication in their published lists of students, the complete 
roster being printed in two or more places under different 
classifications. The style and vocabulary used sometimes 
indicate that different writers have a hand in producing the 
catalog. Where this is the case, some expert in English should 
be given the responsibility of editing the whole manuscript. 
In fact, it would not be out of place to give the name of the 
editor in some position in the catalog where it will be noticed. 
It should be the duty of the editor to study the catalog care- 
fully with a view to its improvement, to compare it with other 
college catalogs, and to collect information all year for the 
catalog. 

An exasperating item in several catalogs is the date. It is 
sometimes difficult to determine the year for which the catalog 
is intended. To avoid this difficulty the exact date of publica- 
tion should appear in a conspicuous position on the cover, and 
the list of course offerings should clearly indicate the academic 
year to which they apply. 

Some catalogs are rated poor on the accuracy of statements 
of course offerings, because they list a much larger number of 
courses than could possibly be given by the staff of the insti- 
tution. Implications which the reader of the catalog is per- 
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mitted to receive and which are not justified by the facts con- 
stitute another type of inaccuracy which should be overcome. 


CONCLUSION 


The facts presented show clearly that, although some of 
the college catalogs of the institutions surveyed are excellent 
in many respects, there is much room for improvement in all 
of them, more in some than in others. The catalogs should be 
carefully prepared with a view tc the variety of uses made of 
them. They should be attractive and help to create a favor- 
able impression of the college, but they should be absolutely 
accurate to the most minute detail. There should be no op- 
portunity for readers to gain false impressions of the institu- 
tion through its catalog. All of this suggests the need for care- 
ful editing and fine workmanship in printing and binding. 
After a good catalog has been evolved—it is really an evolu- 
tion over a long period of time—its publication should not be 
much more expensive than the publication of a discreditable 
document. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
A NEW TYPE OF COLLEGE 


The University of Minnesota, a pioneer in the testing of 
high school graduates for purposes of pre-college-entrance ad- 
vising, has opened a new junior college ‘‘designed primarily to 
provide broadened intellectual training to that large body of 
students who seek an over-view of modern life and of man’s 
activities rather than specialized training.’”’ The college is 
open to any student admitted to the University, but is organ- 
ized especially for the following classes of students: 

1. Those who desire to pursue courses or curricula not 
offered in other colleges. 

2. Those who, for financial or other reasons, have only a 
limited time to give to college training. 

3. Those who need and wish general orientation in choice 
of, and general preparation for a vocation. 

4. Those who do not satisfactorily meet the entrance re- 
quirements of the other colleges because of lack of training in 
specific subjects. 

5. Those who transfer from other institutions who do not 
meet the standards of the college to which they apply. 

6. Those who are transferred by mutual agreement of the 
University Junior College and the college in which they pro- 
pose to register or are registered. 

The organization of this new Junior College is the outcome 
of a study that began at the University of Minnesota in 1915 
for the purpose of finding methods of distinguishing between 
different grades of scholastic aptitude among prospective uni- 
versity students. The cooperation of the secondary schools 
was secured in the conduct of a state-wide program of testing 
which made it possible to give each prospective college stu- 
dent a scholastic aptitude rating, which the University used 
as basis for pre-college-entrance counseling. Acting upon the 
advice of the University, many high school graduates with 
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low aptitude ratings decided not to undertake college work 
and many others who entered the University accepted the 
classification of non-candidates for degrees. In the new unit, 
these students can receive the education owed them by the 
state and it is hoped that they will make the appropriate 
return to society. 

The University of Minnesota, in the establishment of the 
University Junior College, has found a solution to the annoy- 
ing problem that all state universities have, because public 
opinion insists that every high school graduate has the right 
to a college education. 

It is our guess that the most annoying problem in the 
administration of this new unit will be in the making of the 
first, second, and third objectives actual, and of equal im- 
portance to the fourth, fifth, and sixth objectives in determin- 
ing its character. If the administration does not succeed in 
this aim, such an appellative as the ‘nut school,’ or the 
“barber college,’ may ruin the experiment. 


THE CORNELL COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 


The North Central Association has approved a project at 
Cornell College involving the admission for experimental 
purposes of a limited number of students at the end of the 
third year in high school. Prospective subjects for the experi- 
ment are located by representatives of the college, interested 
superintendents, and alumni, and qualify for admission on the 
basis of their performance in a battery of placement, aptitude, 
and psychological tests, and evidence of physical and social 
maturity. 

Careful guidance is provided. The Dean of Women acts as 
the adviser of the women and faculty men living in the dormi- 
tories act as the advisers of the men. The entire project is 
supervised by the Department of Education. The members 
of the experimental group are carefully advised with refer- 
ence to their college programs. The courses for which an indi- 
vidual student registers are selected after careful analyses of 
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the gaps in his general education and his aptitudes as revealed 
by the testing program, and after consideration of his interests 
and purposes. 

The achievement of the experimental group is being studied 
carefully and compared with the achievement of those ad- 
mitted under the regular admission requirements. 

The experiment is a most commendable one. The testing 
movement has produced much evidence that many third year 
high school students are better prepared to do college work 
than the average fourth year student. The Educational 
Records Bureau reports, for example, that 24 per cent of the 
eleventh graders, 16 per cent of the tenth graders, and 8 per 
cent of the ninth graders in a group of independent high 
schools made higher scores in an achievement test in English 
than the median score of the freshman class of 1930 at 
Columbia College. Similar results in other high school sub- 
jects were reported. 

If the experiment at Cornell College demonstrates that 
students who are prepared for college work can be selected 
from third year high school students, the ground has already 
been prepared for a study of almost national scope by the 
states of Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin and others in which the 
state universities have sponsored state-wide testing pro- 
grams, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching which is responsible for the Pennsylvania Study, 
and the Educational Records Bureau which has developed 
an extensive program of testing in the independent secondary 
schools. 











FORMER PRESIDENTS 


WALTER HUMPHREYS 
1916 


Walter Humphreys, sixth president, was born in Dor- 
chester, a part of Boston, on July 14, 1874. His boyhood 
home was where nine generations of his family had been bred. 
He attended the public schools and graduated from grammar 
school the year of the celebration of the 250th anniversary of 
the founding, in Dorchester, of the first public school. When 
graduating from high school he was given one of the Franklin 
medals cherished by Boston school boys and provided for by 
a fund bequeathed to Boston by Benjamin Franklin. He was 
graduated with the class of 1897 from the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. During the vacations of his four-year course at 
“Technology” he traveled in Europe; one year he sailed be- 
fore the mast of the barque ‘‘Samuel H. Nickerson’”’ and 
voyaged from Portland, Maine, to Glasgow, Scotland. 

The first two years after graduation were spent in engineer- 
ing, after which he returned to the Institute and during the 
presidency of Dr. H. 8. Pritchett was appointed Registrar, 
which position he held for twenty years, until 1922. While 
Registrar he also served as Secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of M.I.T. for seventeen years. 

It was also during these years that he was elected to the 
School Committee of the Town of Brookline, to which he 
moved in 1906. He was continuously re-elected until he re- 
signed after serving thirteen years during ten of which he 
was Chairman of the Board. Somewhat later he was elected 
a Trustee of the Brookline Public Library and continues in 
that capacity. 

As Registrar of ‘‘Technology”’ he attended the first conven- 
tion of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
after its formation and was present regularly at each succes- 
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sive convention through that held in St. Louis in the spring of 
1922. He frequently recalls distinctly those regular attend- 
ants of those years and counts them among his wholesome 
friends. He could so readily dwell upon the importance of the 
annual contact with other registrars and the stimulation that 
it gives. It not only reacts well upon him but most favorably 
upon his college. The conventions have raised the respect 
that the position of registrar has won within and without the 
academic world. 

Our Registrar of Carnegie, who later became Dean of Men 
and always continued as a peer among men, had the happy 
plan, when he was president of registrars, to exhibit pen pic- 
tures sketched by their wives! Routine or necessary discus- 
sion upset the scheme which prevented others from benefiting 
from the true inwardness of these portraits. 

Mrs. Humphreys could have told how Mr. Humphreys, 
while visiting a student’s home in the middle west, met her 
and returned to marry her in 1906, and how he then took her 
back east to become a Yankee. She could have related how 
one of his hobbies was his play with their four children and 
how he taught them to swim and then sail on the Kennebec 
River, in Maine, where they built their summer camp. Later 
it could be said that the children played with their parents 
and followed their love of the sea in sail boats and in modest 
cruisers. 

As a student, Humphreys was a member of Delta Kappa 
Epsilon and after graduation was a member of the University 
Club of Boston. In the years 1930 and 1931 he was its presi- 
dent. He belongs to the Boston Yacht Club as well as the 
Faculty Club of M.I.T. and a neighborhood club. 

In 1922 he was asked regarding a member of his Faculty 
who was considered for a certain position and he did what he 
could to secure the appointment for him. But he failed and, 
instead, found himself as the appointee and then resigned 
from M.I.T. to become the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, founded in 
1864. One function was that of its quarterly bulletin, which, 
however, has just been given up because of the times. 
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Humphreys is still a believer in registrars and delights in 
the satisfaction that his successor at M.I.T. has made such 
good progress. He knows that the academic world holds ad- 
vantages peculiar to itself and rarely attained outside it. He 
also knows that the profession of registrar is an honorable one. 

The Alumni of “Technology”, upon his resignation as 
registrar, nominated him for election to term membership 
upon the Institute’s Corporation and he served the five-year 
term. Later he was elected a life member (his second life 
sentence since he was married before this latter sentence) and 
he was elected Secretary of the Corporation. His experience 
as registrar made a substantial preparation for this later con- 
nection with his alma mater and he rejoices in his continued 
tie with the academic world. 


FRANK ALEXANDER DICKEY 
1917 


Frank Alexander Dickey, the seventh president of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, died at his 
home, White Plains, New York, on February 5, 1920, at the 
age of forty years. 

Mr. Dickey prepared for college at Colgate Academy, 
Hamilton, New York, and entered Columbia in the fall of 
1903. He graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1907. In his undergraduate days he was actively connected 
with the editorial staff of Spectator. Immediately after gradu- 
ation he entered upon administrative work at the University. 
Up to 1908 he was in charge of the Employment Bureau in 
the Office of the Secretary. Thereafter he took up his duties 
as Chief Clerk in the office of the Registrar, where he ad- 
vanced to the position of Assistant Registrar and then to that 
of Registrar in 1913. In this capacity he remained at the Uni- 
versity up to July 1, 1919 when he resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as Business Manager at the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. 

Mr. Dickey is survived by his wife and three children. He 
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was a member of the Columbia University Club, the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars, and the Sigma Nu 
Fraternity. His eleven years spent at the University were a 
beautiful reflection of his love for Columbia—deep, genuine, 
unselfish. His service to the registrars’ association, culminat- 
ing in his leadership at the national convention held at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky in 1917, is still fresh in the memory of those 
registrars who were his associates. 


ARTHUR WILSON TARBELL 
1918, 1919 


Espenshade, Mathews, Foster, Humphreys—it is as pleas- 
ant to be in their company again, on the pages of the Bulletin, 
as it was in the old days at the annual conventions. Let me 
hope that they, and others, will cast a tolerant eye on what 
follows, for I am about to indite my own story. Mr. Editor 
encourages one to do so, and all the world knows how little 
encouragement some persons need to spoil good paper and 
ink. 

To capitalize the cargo of English courses I accumulated 
during my days at Harvard, I joined a Boston magazine in 
1895, leaving it a solemn and impecunious editor some dozen 
years later. However, there were agreeable compensations at 
the time in the shape of eight or nine long trips as a corre- 
spondent. Four of them were to Europe, one devoted to a 
stay at an Oxford settlement house in the East End of Lon- 
don and another to cover, in 1899, the sailings of Tommy 
Atkins for the Boer War. The foregoing will also serve as my 
travel record, with two additions. I got down to the Panama 
Canal in 1912 just before they turned on the water, and in 
the spring of 1915 I had a look at the Pacific Coast from 
San Diego to Vancouver. On that last occasion I was osten- 
sibly taking ‘“‘time out” for my health, but in reality I was 
making a swing-round of the country as a self-appointed 
Pied Piper to get fellow-registrars to follow me to the Ann 
Arbor convention of that year. 
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I am importuned to include in these lines the fact that 
somewhere, sometime I was born. This apparently essential 
event occurred in Boston on September 22, 1872. As weddings 
are the next events to be duly recorded, it should be set down 
that I was married to Edith Stone Kendall on October 1, 
1902, in Newton, Massachusetts, and that so many years 
have slipped away since then that the children—two girls and 
a boy—have now left home in pursuit of their own careers. 

Since 1908 I have been in Pittsburgh at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, for a time as assistant secretary, then ten 
years as registrar, and from 1919 as dean of men. Twenty- 
five years of college work is a longish bit of road in the living, 
but soon traveled in the telling. The war, by all odds, was 
the peak of those years. Unfortunately I had no direct emo- 
tional contact with it as my boy was not old enough to get 
into khaki, and Dad, worse luck, was too old. Nevertheless, 
Dad did the best he could to help by serving the War Depart- 
ment as assistant educational director for four western states 
during the Students’ Army Training Corps régime, journey- 
ing as a Pullman pilgrim around a wide circuit of colleges. He 
was also tolerably busy for a longer period as acting president 
of his institution, which had several thousand soldiers under 
instruction. 

Next to the war I may say that my interest in the Regis- 
trar’s Association for a decade looms large in memories. While 
reading a newspaper in Boston in the summer of 1911 I 
noticed, quite by chance, that a number of college registrars 
were to meet the next day at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. I dropped in for ten minutes to see what was 
going on, and stayed with the group for ten years. I presided 
at the 1919 meeting at the University of Chicago, edited the 
proceedings for that year, and occasionally had a paper at 
other meetings. 

I am asked to divulge my “extra-curricular” activities, or 
hobbies. It is to be confessed that I no longer take the ball 
around the right end, so I content myself certifying to the 
eligibility of those who can. Golf was once a great lure; it is 
just possible that I may take it up again when life lifts its 
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tension a bit, say at ninety. Walking is now my prosaic form 
of exercise, and even this has its hazards in these super-power 
times, for less than a year ago a speedster caught me unawares 
and tossed me into the hospital for a month or two. Apart 
from a few long standing associations such as a trusteeship in 
the local Unitarian Church, and service on several community 
educational bodies, my memberships in clubs and societies 
have been allowed to lapse. A new idiosyncrasy of late that 
has taken a rather virulent form is an attachment, summers, 
for Cape Cod. It’s a capital place for decarbonizing one’s 
Pittsburgh lungs—and for other reasons. I have set them all 
forth in a book called ‘‘Cape Cod Ahoy!” recently published. 
We have a little place down there by the sea at Chatham 
where you can sit on a box that tilts nicely, smoke innumer- 
able pipes, and either watch the ships go by or “‘look across 
to Spain.’’ Come and see us on a fine summer day. Registrars 
especially welcome; no deans admitted. 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Tarbell, as eighth president, held the office for 
two years, no meeting being held in 1918 due to the war. 


¢ 


| EZRA L GILLIS 
1920 


The ninth president of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars was born somewhere in Anderson County, 
Kentucky, on the first day of the year 1867/ Little is known 
about his boyhood days except that they were spent on the 
farm. At the age of his maturity he married Miss Sallie 
Sullivan. At a luncheon for visiting registrars, when self intro- 
ductions (name, title, and institution) were in order, one of 
the hostesses introduced herself as Mrs. Gillis, the Cook for 
Registrar Gillis of the University of Kentucky, but those who 
have met her at the conventions know that this self-styled 
introduction in no way circumscribes her sphere of influence. 
She and their two daughters are a continued source of inspira- 
tion for Mr. Gillis, and his grandson is his chief interest. 

‘After leaving Transylvania College, Mr. Gillis taught in 
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_ the public schools for a while, was once a college president, 
,and in 1907 he became an instructor at the University of 
| Kentucky. Since that date his connections with that institu- 
'tion have continued. In 1908 he was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Edueation, and in 1910 he began his career as 
/registrar in a small closet containing a few shoe boxes full of 
'so-called scholastic records. \ 
~~ Besides being now registrar of a large and well organized 
office in which a multitude of functions have been centralized, 
and answering a multitude of personal letters sent to him by 
registrars, college presidents, educational associations, et al., 
his services are demanded by his community and by many 
organizations in the educational world. In 1930 he presented 
his study of the “Allocation of Administrative Duties between 
the Dean and the Registrar’ before the meeting of the Deans 
of the Southern College Association. For the past seven years 
he has conducted a study of marking in higher institutions 
for the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. He was a member of the staff of specialists 
who conducted the Survey of Land Grant Institutions for the 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C., and is the author of 
the chapter of the Survey pertaining to the registrar’s work. 
Other studies and investigations made or directed by him 
have been published. Added to these duties he is Chairman 
of the Committee on Professional Education of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, Chairman of the Board 
of Elders and the Administrative Board of his church, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the College of the Bible, 
Kentucky, and of the Kentucky State Industrial College, and 
a member of historical, archaeological, and other educational 
organizations and societies. 

His contributions to the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars are too numerous to mention within this brief 
space. He attended the second national convention held in 
1911 and has attended every one since that time. Two of his 
addresses before these conventions, namely, ““The Efficient 
Registrar,” published in the proceedings of 1929, and “‘A 
Graduate Program for Registrars,’”’ published in the proceed- 
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ings of 1931, have attracted considerable attention because 
they are real contributions to the profession. There are many 
who believe that his greatest achievement was the organiza- 
tion of the Institute for Registrars held annually at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky for seven years, and the later develop- 
ment of a training course for registrars at that institution. If 
the large number of successful registrars and competent mem- 
bers of registrars’ staffs whom he has trained at these insti- 
tutes and in his graduate school for registrars are an index of 
achievement, then few registrars have made a greater con- 
tribution to their profession than Ezra L Gillis. 

Many in our profession deeply appreciate the aid and en- 
couragement received from him by his advice, friendship, and 
example. The importance of his services to the cause of edu- 
cation and especially his contributions to his own profession 
cannot be too fully recognized. This kindly philosopher, 
blessed with a sense of humor, too modest to acknowledge his 
far reaching influence, deserves a more fitting record of com- 
mendation and achievement than the writer is able to make. 
Recently the Dean of a State Teachers’ College in the Blue- 
grass state asked Mr. Gillis why it was that all the men who 
came from Anderson County were diplomats, and Mr. Gillis 
replied, ‘‘All of the others died young.” 


ARTHUR GRAHAM HALL 
1922 


Arthur Graham Hall, son of Clark Benedict and Agnes 
Graham Hall, was born at Memphis, Michigan, on December 
9, 1865, and died at Ann Arbor, Michigan, January 10, 1925. 
His father was a superintendent of schools and in that 
capacity moved frequently from one town to another. Most 
of Mr. Hall’s learning previous to going to college, however, 
was received at the Hastings High School. He became a stu- 
dent at the University of Michigan in 1883 and in 1887 re- 
ceived a B.S. degree, specializing in mathematics and physics. 
He was a member of the Argonaut staff, one of the student 
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publications at that time, and historian of his class at the 
commencement day exercises. 

After graduating he became a teacher in the high school at 
Laporte, Indiana, and was principal of that school from 1889 
to 1891. He left that position to return to the University of 
Michigan where he remained until 1893 as an instructor in 
mathematics, and then became a teacher of physics at the 
Grand Rapids Central High School. After one year in this 
position he returned to his former position in the University, 
and remained there until 1903. Obtaining a leave of absence 
from 1900 to 1902, he became a scholar at the University of 
Leipzig where he received his Ph.D. degree. 

A year after his return from Europe he accepted a position 
as an Assistant Professor of Mathematics at the University 
of Illinois. This position he held for two years until he was 
offered a professorship in mathematics at Miami University 
at Oxford, Ohio, where he remained for three years. During 
that time he also served on the Rhodes Scholarship Com- 
mittee of Ohio. Leaving Miami University in 1908, he came 
to the University of Michigan to become Registrar and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, but because of increased duties in the 
registrar’s office he was obliged to give up teaching. 

He married Octavia Rosaleen Stiling, of Detroit, on 
August 26, 1896. They had a son and three daughters the 
eldest of whom graduated from the University of Michigan 
in 1919. 

The first attack of Mr. Hall’s illness came in February, 
1922. He was operated upon in April of that year, and in 
May he was granted a leave of absence which he did not take. 
During the early part of 1923 he and his wife spent two 
months in Florida, and in May of that year Mr. Hall returned 
to his work. While spending his vacation in the northern part 
of Michigan during July of 1924, Mr. Hall was forced to return 
to Ann Arbor. He went to the hospital at that time, but was 
removed to his home on Oakland Avenue a few days before 
Thanksgiving where he remained until his death on Janu- 
ary 10. 

Mr. Hall was especially interested in the history, develop- 
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ment, policies, and general administration of the University 
of Michigan. In 1920 he was president of the Committee on 
Student Affairs. As a teacher of mathematics and author of 
two books, ‘‘College Algebra” and ““Trigonometry,’’ he made 
a significant contribution to this field. He was a member of 
Acacia, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, the American Mathe- 
matical Society, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, G.A.R., and the Ann Arbor Board of Edu- 
cation. He was also an active member and the tenth president 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 











PROFESSIONAL AND PERSONAL NEWS 


Epitor’s Note: The Associate Editor is grateful to those who have 
submitted news items. A large number of registrars have expressed their 
interest in this section of the Bulletin. If the registrars continue to send 
in a sufficient number of worthy news items they will be published in 
future numbers. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Association of Collegiate 
Registrars was held on October 28 and 29 at the Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute at Peoria, Illinois. Almost every insti- 
tution of collegiate rank was represented by one or more dele- 
gates at the meeting. 

Seven important subjects were presented and discussed. 
Two resolutions were passed that should be of interest to 
every registrar, namely, (1) that a committee be appointed 
to confer with the officers of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars to consider means of coordinating the 
work of the national organization and that of the state organ- 
ization, and (2) that a committee be appointed to work upon 
a form for readily reporting the work of freshmen to the high 
schools from which they came and to the North Central 
Association. 

It was also agreed among the delegates present that the 
registrars in the state of Illinois should cooperate in urging a 
revision and modification of the various blanks received from 
state departments of education and other educational organ- 
izations, requesting information concerning a student’s scho- 
lastic record that could be more readily and completely fur- 
nished by the use of the registrar’s own official transcript 
blank. 

The following officers were elected for next year: 

President, John C. McHugh, De Paul University 

Vice-President, Miss Marjorie Shank, Southern Illinois 

State Normal University 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Anna Jewett LeFevre, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute. 
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The annual meeting of the Texas Branch of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars was held at Fort Worth, 
November 11 and 12, 1932. Fifty-three members were pres- 
ent. Mr. E. J. Howell, Registrar of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, says that, in his estimation, it 
was the most successful meeting of that association ever held. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. L. H. Kidd, Registrar of the 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, was requested to 
serve as a reporter to the Bulletin for the Texas group. 

The following general topics were discussed: the transcript, 
statistics, junior college standards, and Southwestern’s new 
system. 

APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES IN POSITION 

Miss Hortense Bass, graduate of the University of 
Arkansas, has been appointed Assistant Registrar at Fort 
Smith, Junior College, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


Miss DorotHy GEHLBACH has been appointed Registrar 
of Lindenwood College. Since her graduation from Linden- 
wood College in 1929, she has been the secretary to the Dean. 
Miss GLADYS CRUTCHFIELD (Lindenwood College, B.S., 1932) 
is a new member of the registrar’s staff. 


G. E. Metz, Assistant Registrar of Clemson College, and 
holder of the A.A.C.R. fellowship for 1931-1932, has resumed 
his duties in the Registrar’s office at Clemson College after 
having spent a year at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, taking work in higher education. 


JAMES Bonp, formerly of the University of Kentucky, has 
been appointed Dean-Registrar of Cookman-Bethune Col- 
lege, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


FiLorri£ Martuis, formerly an assistant to the Registrar 
of George Peabody College for Teachers, has been appointed 
Registrar of New Mexico Normal University. 


MARJORIE WARREN SmITH, after serving as Acting Regis- 
trar for two years, has been appointed Registrar of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College. Miss Laura FRYE, former- 
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ly Secretary to the Registrar, has been appointed Recorder. 
Davip L. GREEN, formerly Registrar of Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College, after completing his graduate studies at 
Stanford University, was appointed Principal of the Lake- 
port, California High School. 


W. J. PounpsTONE, Professor of Education, has been ap- 
pointed Acting Registrar of Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kansas, to carry on the work of Homer 8S. Myers whose death 
is announced elsewhere in this section. 


DEGREES AND HONORS 
C. C. Barngs, Registrar, Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, received his Master’s degree at the 
University of Michigan this summer. 


Miss Ciara WriGHT, who has been an assistant in the 
Registrar’s office at Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege since 1928, has resigned and accepted a scholarship in 
the George Peabody College for Teachers where she will study 
next year. Miss Wright is a graduate of the University of 
Kentucky. 


Miss Miriam Tuompson, Registrar of Limestone College, 
is completing her graduate work at Newton University. 


Miss Lora GREENE, Registrar of La Crosse State Teach- 
ers College, Wisconsin, completed her work for a Master’s 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia University, during her 
leave of absence. 


SopH1a M. UHLKEN, Registrar of the Nebraska State 
Normal College, Chadron, completed her work for the 
Master’s degree at Stanford University during her leave of 
absence. Her thesis subject was ‘Trends in Professional 
Training for High School Instructors and Teachers’ Colleges.” 


Davip B. Donen, for ten years Registrar of South Dakota 
State College, is completing his work for a Master’s degree 
this year. 
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BIRTHS—MARRIAGES—DEATHS 


R. E. McWuinnte, Registrar of the University of Wyo- 
ming, has a leave of absence for the year, which he is spending 
in Palo Alto, where he is attending Stanford University. Mr. 
MeWhinnie’s marriage to Willow Bernice Appleby which 
took place at Laramie, Wyoming, was recently announced. 


ALBERT F. Scrisner, Registrar of Valparaiso University, 
announced the arrival of a daughter. Besides performing his 
duties as registrar, Mr. Scribner has been drafted by the 
President to balance the budget for the ensuing year. He is 
also attempting to complete his thesis for the Master’s degree 
which he is writing under the supervision of Ezra L GILtis, 
at the University of Kentucky. 


Homer 8S. Myers, Registrar of Southwestern College, Win- 
field, Kansas, died on October 23, 1932. His death was a 
severe shock to the College and the community because he 
was seemingly in good health. 

Quoting from the Southwestern College Alumnus, ‘In his 
work as registrar, Professor Myers carefully and conscien- 
tiously met the arduous tasks connected with the office. He 
was definitely identified with the Kansas Association of Regis- 
trars, serving as president of the organization during the 
year 1928-1929.” 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ErNEsT H. Canon, Registrar, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, reports that a reduction in enrollment in the 
fall semester of 1932-1933, was expected, but instead of a re- 
duction there has been a substantial increase. The college 
trains teachers for positions in the public schools from kinder- 
garten to superintendency of high schools. The Board of 
Regents authorized the college last year to offer one year of 
graduate study. 


C. A. ArcHeEr, Registrar of Concord State Teachers Col-.- 
lege, and president of the West Virginia Association of Col- 
lege Registrars, has been elected District Governor of the 
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West Virginia District, Kiwanis International for the year 
1933. 


MIuarD E. GLADFELDER, Registrar of Temple University, 
reports that his university bulletins are not only considerably 
improved and issued in a new series, but that the budget for 
publishing these bulletins was reduced $1,600. A comparison 
of the old and new Temple University bulletins illustrates 
what can be done in improving college catalogs. 


The College Profile of Hendrix College, recently published 
a biographical sketch of E. A. Simmons who has been registrar 
and professor of Latin at Hendrix College since 1908. The 
account records his acts of service to the students and faculty, 
reviews his activities as a writer and traveler, and expresses 
appreciation for his sense of humor, his cordiality, and his 
leadership in his community. 


All freshmen entering Mt. Union College were started on a 
new curriculum, which goes into effect this year for new stu- 
dents. The exact prescriptions in the several fields of concen- 
tration are not yet completed, but the Committee on Cur- 
riculum will work out the details this year. 


The administrative units at the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College have been reorganized as follows: 


(1) Recorder’s office, in charge of registration, scholastic 
records, freshman admission, and graduation. 

(2) Advanced Standing Committee, in charge of admission 
with advanced standing. 

(3) Registrar’s office, in charge of special studies and 
statistical data based on scholastic records. 

(4) Administrative Research, in charge of studies of ad- 
ministrative problems and reports to the President 
and Board of Regents. 


W.S. Horrman reports that “Old Main” at Bucknell Uni- 
versity was burned to the ground less than two weeks before 
the opening of freshman week. In spite of this fact Bucknell 
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opened on time and is apparently running at full steam. An 
interesting item in connection with the disastrous fire was the 
descent of a swarm of traveling salesmen all of whom fur- 
nished gratis the many wares they usually tried to sell. When 
the Williamsport representative of the Remington Rand Cor- 
poration saw on a newspaper bulletin board that Bucknell’s 
“Old Main” was burning, he loaded a truck with files and type- 
writers and brought them to Bucknell arriving while there 
were still eight streams of water playing on the flames. The 
Identograph Camera Company sent two cameras gratis to be 
be used at the opening of the College. The Addressograph 
Corporation sent machines and an operator in order that the 
work of scheduling at Bucknell, which is done with the aid of 
an addressograph, might not be delayed. The Lewisburg 
printer that does most of Bucknell’s work, after having de- 
livered the year’s supplies, was on his way to Atlantic City 
when he saw a news item of the fire, whereupon he returned to 
Lewisburg, started his presses, duplicating all orders already 
delivered, and informed the registrar, H. W. Holter, that 
he was already printing the supplies and that they would be 
ready by the opening of the College. Mr. Holter, for once, 
was glad to see traveling salesmen and states that without 
their cooperation Bucknell would probably not have been able 
to open on time. 


WituraM S. HorrMan, Registrar of the Pennsylvania State 
College, spent his vacation motoring with Mrs. Hoffman from 
State College to Palm Beach, Florida and return. Approxi- 
mately four thousand miles were added to his venerable 
Pontiac. He avoided college towns except Baltimore, where 
he called on W. M. Hitxecetst of the University of Mary- 
land. 


TALKING MOTION PICTURES TO BE USED AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The University of Chicago is developing for use in the gen- 
eral survey courses in the College a series of talking motion 
pictures. The first unit, which has already been completed 
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is in the field of the physical sciences. Units in the humani- 
ties, the biological sciences, and the social sciences will follow. 

These sound pictures will contribute much to economy in 
instruction. In science, for example, they will eliminate the 
necessity for the presence of a laboratory technician to ex- 
plain the phenomena of elaborate experiments; one setting up 
of complex laboratory apparatus will serve for the instruction 
of many classes. 

While these films are being developed primarily for use in 
the University of Chicago, they will be practicable for use in 
other colleges, and can be obtained through the University of 
Chicago Press. 


JOINT CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 
AND GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 

Under the sponsorship of the Committees on College Test- 
ing and on Personnel Methods of the American Council on 
Education, the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association and the 
Educational Records Bureau, about 500 representatives of 
schools and colleges met in New. York on November 3 to con- 
sider problems of student selection and guidance. The main 
addresses were delivered by Dr. Learned, of the Carnegie 
Foundation, Dean Johnston, of Minnesota, President MeVey, 
of the University of Kentucky, Dean Boucher, of Chicago, 
President Robertson, of Goucher, and Dean Holmes, of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

Great stress was laid by all the speakers upon the necessity 
for putting less emphasis upon the measures of a student’s 
work in terms of semester hours, units or credits, and more 
upon a careful study of the student himself, as revealed in a 
comprehensive and detailed cumulative record covering a 
series of years. Such a record should contain an adequate pic- 
ture of the individual’s traits, interests, and qualities and 
should show, by means of a series of comparable test meas- 
ures, his capacities for intellectual and other work and his 
achievement in various important subject matter fields. 

It was felt that liberalizing influences that are bringing 
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about curriculum changes at the university level are pre- 
vented from having their desired effect on secondary educa- 
tion because of the restrictive entrance requirements which 
still attempt to measure fitness for college in terms of a series 
of credits that frequently cover unrelated or even forgotten 
material. Since true education is a continuing process of 
growth, educational measurements, for purposes of selecting 
or intelligently guiding students, should be of the sort that 
are capable of successfully recording that growth on a com- 
parable basis. 


REGISTRARS OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


The third annual meeting of registrars representing institu- 
tions within the Middle States and Maryland was held on 
Saturday afternoon, November twenty-sixth, at Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

President Luther H. Martin, Registrar of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, presided over the session, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of several universities, colleges, junior colleges and 
professional schools. A unanimous vote resulted in the elec- 
tion of Miss Carrie Mae Probst of Goucher College as Presi- 
dent, and Miss Alma Preinkert of the University of Maryland 
as Secretary for the ensuing year. 

A letter from Mr. Quick, President of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, was read, outlining in 
brief the program of the twenty-first national convention of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, to be held 
in Chicago, in April, following which the remainder of the 
meeting was given over to an open forum resulting in the dis- 
cussion of many topics of mutual interest. 














STUDIES COMPLETED OR IN PROGRESS 


A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Following is a list of the studies reported to the Committee 
on Special Projects in response to a request on May 10, 1932. 
Mr. Ira M. Smith, Registrar of the University of Michigan, 
who compiled the report is of the opinion that some registrars 
who have completed significant studies or have them in 
progress neglected to report and urges such persons to report 
now. If additional studies are reported, a supplementary list 
will be printed in a future number of the Bulletin. 

In the letter of May 10, Mr. Smith also requested that each 
registrar send him copies of blanks used in securing special 
reports on students, “such as character traits, personal data, 
or reports of any kind from the faculty, other than grade 
reports at the end of the semester.’’ He now urges all who 
have not complied with this request to do so at once. 


ADMINISTRATION 
ALBION COLLEGE. 

An attempt to find out just when students cut their classes 

in relation to hour of day, day of week, etc. (In progress.) 
Birp, C. A., University of Minnesota. 

Investigation of the efficiency of teaching “‘How to Study.” 
(Apply to Mr. Bird.) 

Buiaucu, L. E., REEvgs, F. W., Russet, J. D., Greae, H.C., 
AND BRUMBAUGH, A. J. 

The Liberal Arts College. Based on survey of thirty-five 
colleges related to the Methodist Episcopal church. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

BRuMBAUGH, A. J., et al., University of Chicago. 

The Liberal Arts College. (See Blauch, L.E.) 

DoNNELL, W. C., Johnson C. Smith University. 

Factors that influence pupil and teacher health in the 
negro public schools of North Carolina. (Available in 
mimeographed form.) 
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The negro pre-school child in Charlotte, North Carolina. 
(Available in mimeographed form.) 
FLETEMEYER, Louise, University of Chicago. 
Evaluation of registration procedure. (In progress.) 
_ Greaa, H. C., et al. 

The Liberal Arts College. (See Blauch, L. E.) 

Kiusy, C. 8., Superintendent of Education, John E. Brown 
College. 

College bulletins—contents, cost, number distributed per 
student enrolled, in twenty-one large universities. (To 
be published soon in the Journal of Higher Education.) 

KiItBy, MARGARET, Registrar, Asbury College. 

Basis on which to section students in freshman composi- 
tion. (Available in typewritten form.) 

Basis on which salaries are determined for faculty members 
and administrative officers in the various colleges and 
universities. (Available in typewritten form.) 

Cost per student hour in the various college departments. 
(Available in typewritten form.) 

Meapeg, Raymonp D., Registrar, Stevens College. 

Student evaluation of the new plan of the University of 

Chicago. (In progress.) 
MuskINGuM COLLEGE. 

Administration of the college extension division. (In prog- 
ress. ) 

Administration of the schedule. (In progress.) 

Appraising student rooming places. (In progress.) 

Comparison of teaching technique in freshman courses. 
(In progress.) 

Factors relating to the grading practices of teachers. (In 
progress. ) 

Revising standard record forms. (In progress.) 

Unit cost for instruction. (In progress.) 

NELL, R. B., Dean of Administration and Registrar, Hamline 
University. 

A study of the practice of transferring honor points. (In 

progress.) 
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A study on the repayment of scholarships upon graduation 
or transfer. (In progress.) 
PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
A comparative study of costs. (Apply to Dean of Records.) 
REEVES, F’. W., e¢ al., University of Chicago. 
The Liberal Arts College. (See Blauch, L. E.) 
RussELL, J. D., et al., University of Chicago. 
The Liberal Arts College. (See Blauch, L. E.) 
STEVENS, Epwarp B., Registrar, University of Washington. 
Articulation with secondary education, a study based upon 
records and interviews with new freshmen. (In prog- 
ress. ) 
Wiis, R. L., Mississippi State College for Women. 
Study of grading system and adoption of new plan. (Avail- 
able from registrar.) 


ADMISSION 
1. Predicting general success in College 
ANDREWS, MARGARET, University of Minnesota. 

Relation of father’s occupation to scholastic success. (Ap- 
ply to Miss Andrews.) 

Brxuter, Roy W., University of Chicago. 

Rating the college entrant—the significance of variation 
in the intelligence of school populations and in standards 
of marking. Journal of Higher Education, III, 7, 
October, 1932. 

DEEL, 8. A., Registrar, Baker University. 

The relative success in college of those entering Baker 
University with less than twelve units of academic work 
as compared with those entering with twelve or more. 
(In progress.) 

Dovetass, A. A., and Firrs, CHarues T., Pomona College. 

Prospective students for liberal arts colleges in California. 
Pomona College Magazine, March, 1932. 

Dovatass, C. O., Registrar, Tennessee Wesleyan College. 

Comparative study of scores of mental and English tests to 
determine which is more indicative of student success. 
(In progress.) 
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Firts, CHarues T., and Douatass, A. A., Pomona College. 

Prospective students for liberal arts colleges in California. 
(See Douglass, A. A.) 

JOHNSON, STELLA E., University of Minnesota. 

Relation between posture, health, and scholastic success. 

(Apply to Miss Johnson.) 
MiInneEsota, UNIVERSITY OF 
Study on the prediction of scholarship. (Apply to Univer- 
sity Committee on Educational Research.) 
MusKINGUM COLLEGE. 
Predicting freshman success. (In progress.) 
Paterson, D. G., University of Minnesota. 

Correlations between college grades, college ability test 
scores and high school rank for all entering freshmen of 
the arts college, fall of 1931. (Apply to Mr. Paterson.) 

Scott, Maracaret A., Registrar, Reed College. 

A statistical study of the reports of local high school teach- 
ers (Portland) on the qualifications of applicants for ad- 
mission to Reed College. (In progress.) 

Stevens, E. B., University of Washington. 

The freshman looks back at his high school? Washington 
Educational Journal, December, 1931, January, 1932. 
(See next item.) 

Some significant relations between the student’s high 
school experience and the work of the freshman year. 
First year’s work in Washington Educational Journal, 
December, 1931, and January, 1932, under the title, 
“The Freshman Looks Back at His High School.” (See 
preceding item.) 

Waits, JoHN ViraiL, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Differential predictive value of the Thurstone Psycho- 
logical Examination (1927 edition) published by the 
American Council of Education. (Available in type- 
written form.) 

WituraMs, Rosert Lewis, Registrar, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women. 

The prediction of academic success. (In progress.) 
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2. Predicting success in special fields 


Battey, E. A., Dean and Registrar, LaGrange College. 

Relation of general information of students and general 
scholarship to students’ major fields of study. (In prog- 
ress. ) 

Boyce, JEssIE W., University of Minnesota. 

A study of the relation between success in college mathe- 
matics and preparatory mathematics. (Apply to Miss 
Boyce. In progress.) 

Brown, Ciara M., University of Minnesota. 

Study of 200 cases with reference to home economics in 
high school; college ability test rating; high school rank; 
and performance in college. (Apply to Miss Brown.) 

Dovatass, H. R., University of Minnesota. 

Study of grades in German for students co-operating in an 
experiment on prognosis in German. (Apply to Mr. 
Douglass.) 

KENNEDY, May, University of Chicago. 

Relation of the traits of students in schools of nursing to 
their success. (Available for loan through University of 
Chicago Library.) 

Lowry, Everett JAMES, University of Nebraska. 

Study of classification tests as criteria of success in en- 

gineering mathematics. 





CURRICULUM a 


ARNESEN, ARTHUR ERLYNN, University of Chicago. 
Accomplishment during the freshman year at college as 
affected by a shortening of the period of elementary and 
secondary education. (Available for loan through Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library.) 


VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


CLARKE, ELIZABETH Marr, University of Chicago. 
Changes in vocational choices of students after entering the 
University of Chicago. (Available for loan through the 
University of Chicago Library.) 
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MUSKINGUM COLLEGE. 

Factors related to the student choice of a college. (In 
progress. ) 

PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

A personnel follow-up study. (Apply to Dean of Records.) 

Vocational opportunities in the Junior College. (Apply to 
Dean of Records.) 

Pitts, GeorGE B., JR. 

A study in the determination of vocational choice. (Avail- 

able for loan through the University of Chicago Library.) 
RIcHMAN, EVELYN, University of Minnesota. 

Study of the records of graduate and undergraduate majors 
in sociology as related to eligibility for professional social 
work organization, and position occupied by graduates 
of Minnesota. (Apply to Miss Richman.) 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


ALBION COLLEGE. 

Study of grades by departments over last two or three 
years. (In progress.) 

Canpy, A. L., Chairman Senate Committee, University of 
Nebraska. 

Comparative study made each semester of grades given by 
each university instructor and also grouped by depart- 
ments. 

Witu1amM, Rosert Lewis, Registrar, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women. 

Distribution of grades over ten-year period. (In progress.) 


SCHOLARSHIP STUDIES 


BrapForp, H. E., University of Nebraska. 
Study of type of work done in college by agricultural and 
Smith Hughes high school graduates. 
Duet, Henry W., University of Minnesota. 
Study of scholarship records as a measurement of some of 
the outcomes of laboratory work in college physics. 
(Apply to Mr. Duel.) 
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ENGELHARDT, FRED, University of Minnesota. 

Analysis of records of students majoring in educational 

administration. (Apply to Mr. Engelhardt.) 
Evuricu, ALVIN C., University of Minnesota. 

Analysis of records of students in arts and in education 
who have received two or more failures in a course or 
failures in three or more courses. (Apply to Mr. Eurich.) 

Study of intelligence and scholarship of physical education 
majors. (Apply to Mr. Eurich.) 

FIcHTENBAUM, Max, University of Texas. 

Freshman performance and comparisons, 1930-1931. 
(Available in mimeographed form.) 

Harris, VirGiz, Registrar, Davis and Elkins College. 

Causes for drop in grades of students during senior year as 
compared with grades of other years. (In progress.) 

JOHNSTON, J. B., University of Minnesota. 

A study of records of students whose programs in the arts 
college were limited on the basis of entrance and place- 
ment tests; from 1928 and 1931. (Apply to Mr. John- 
ston.) 

NELSON, ERLAND, University of Nebraska. 

Study of transfer of students from one college to another of 

the University and their subsequent records. 
NEWHOUSE, JOHN, University of Minnesota. 

Examination of grades of ‘‘first string’”’ football men in com- 
parison with students not interested in extra-curricular 
activities. (Apply to Mr. Newhouse.) 

PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

A study of the records of junior college graduates in four- 

year colleges. (Apply to Dean of Records.) 
Perk, W. E., University of Minnesota. 

Study of records of graduates in education in connection 
with the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
(Apply to Mr. Peik.) 

UmstatTp, J. C., University of Minnesota. 

Study of the records of students enrolled in honors courses. 

(Apply to Mr. Umstattd.) 
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STUDENT MORTALITY 


GraHaM, Iris, Registrar, McMurry College. 
Causes of, and aids for, freshman failure. (In progress.) 
Lers, Davin D., Registrar, Connecticut College. 

A study of the correlation between results of the National 
Research Council Tests and student persistence. (In 
progress. ) 

MusKINGUM COLLEGE. 
Factors related to failures and student mortality at 
Muskingum College. (In progress.) 
PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Drawing and holding power. (Apply to Dean of Records.) 
Stmons, HansForp L., Mississippi State College for Women. 

Why students withdraw and percentage of withdrawals in 
each class. (Available upon request addressed to Mr. 
Simons.) 

WHITELAW, ELEANOR B., University of Chicago. 

Student persistence in the University of Chicago. (In 
progress. ) 

MISCELLANEOUS 


DEEL, S. A., Registrar, Baker University. 
The distribution of high school units as offered for entrance 
to Kansas colleges by graduates of Kansas high schools. 
(In progress.) 
Hate, Wyatt W., Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College. 
Assimilation, success, and attitude of Junior College gradu- 
ates in higher institutions. Published in this number of 
the Bulletin, also in The Phi Delta Kappan, XV, 65-74, 
October, 1932. 
JOHNSTON, J. B., University of Minnesota. 
Correlation between college grades and scores on the 
sophomore cultural test. (In progress.) 
Kixsy, C. S., Superintendent of Education, John E. Brown 
College. 
The success of John E. Brown Junior College students at 
other institutions of learning. (To be published in the 
Junior College Journal, Stanford University.) 





NEW BOOKS 


Academic Organization and Control—What part in the 
government and administration of our schools should be as- 
signed to the teachers and to the learners? This question is 
answered by implication in a recent book! published by the 
Antioch Press. 

The book is divided into three parts. In Part I the author 
sketches the constitutional history and administration of 
several typical privately controlled universities, including 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, William and Mary, 
Columbia, Brown, Dartmouth, and Pennsylvania. In Part II 
he sketches the development of the constitutional system of 
the University of Michigan, selected as a typical publicly 
controlled university, outlines the development of public 
school organization, compares the control of American and 
European schools, and discusses the relations of teacher and 
pupil. In Part III he cites court decisions as precedents of the 
powers of academic corporations and of the legal status and 
rights of pupils and teachers. 

The author is a staunch advocate of faculty administration 
of colleges. The administrative officer is the answer to the 
need of the lay governing boards for an agent who can accept 
their responsibilities, and the bearing of these responsibilities 
provides opportunity for him to become a successful aca- 
demic politician depriving the schools of democratic control. 
“The fundameatal cure for the centralization of power in the 
hands of the school executive,” says the author, “is to do 
away with the governing board which in the American school 
system is coming to be like the vermiform appendix in the 
human body, an ancient asset but a present menace.”’ 

In the author’s opinion, the prophesy of the president of 
the student council in a midwest college that “within eight 


1 Kirkpatrick, J. E., Academic Organization and Control. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1931. Pp. xxii+246. $3.00. 
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years most of the universities and colleges of the United States 
will have absolute student government” is an utterance of 
youthful enthusiasm. He takes issue, however, with the 
president of an Ohio university who said to his freshmen, 
“The best thing you can learn in college is obedience.” 
“Schools in this new age of freedom,” says he, ‘‘will be based 
upon freedom. Compulsory attendance and performance will 
pass for the most part and to an ever increasing extent.”’ 

If a renaissance of our American colleges is in progress, and 
the author indicates his belief that it is, certain features of 
organization and government, antiquated in many respects, 
and burdensome to the coming new freedom in education will 
be among the first to be challenged. This volume constitutes 
an excellent foundation for such a challenge. 

Roy W. BrxLer 


Forecasting Success in College.—Selecting students who will 
be able to carry the work successfully in a given college or 
university is a many sided problem. In recent years the 
tendency to take personality into consideration in forecasting 
college success in an objective way is growing. Charles A. 
Drake, in a recent study,? attempts to do this by the use of 
the Pressey X-O Test and an interest test of his own design 
for the Freshmen entering Adelphi College over the five year 
period 1926-1930. It is a study of technique and contributes 
as much to the specific phase of test evaluation as to the 
general field of prediction. 

College grades during the first semester of the freshman 
year are used as the criterion of success in College. The 
American Council Psychological Examination is used as the 
basic test for prediction, the Pressey X-O Test to measure 
affectivity, and the interest test to determine predominant 
interests. Much space is given to a discussion of the scoring, 
reliability, and validity of the three tests as well as to the 

2 Drake, Charles A., A Study of an Interest Test and an A ffectivity 
Test in Forecasting Freshman Success in College. New York: Teachers 


College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 504, 
1931. Pp. vi+60. Cloth, $1.50. 
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technique employed in their use in arriving at the solution of 
the problem. 

About the same results were obtained with the American 
Council Examinations as have been reported in previous 
studies of prediction. The addition of scores on the Pressey 
X-O Test and on the Interest Test to those on the American 
Council Examination did not increase the correlation between 
the prediction instruments and the criterion; that is, the three 
combined tests were no better for predicting freshman 
scholarship in Adelphi College than was the single score on 
the American Council Examination. 

In the writer’s opinion, the chief contribution of the in- 
vestigation is the suggestion of new techniques of evaluating 
and scoring tests that will grow out of a perusal of the pro- 
cedures used in dealing with the three tests. For the most 
part the methods used are sound. The one exception is the 
application of the correlation technique to small homogeneous 
groups in trying to determine the validity of the American 
Council Examination scores in the several parts of their 


range. 
WituiaM F. CRAMER 


Elimination of Women Students.—A recent study*® deals 
with the problem of student mortality as it affects women 
students in a selected group of six coeducational liberal arts 
colleges. The factors relating to elimination from college be- 
fore graduation were studied by following the college career 
of each of those freshmen women, entering in 1925, who left 
before graduation. 

The author made an intensive analysis of the individuals in 
the group studied. The group method and the case method 
were employed. The chief sources of supply of data were: (1) 
personnel records in the files of administrative officers, which 
were inspected and carefully studied by the author, (2) ques- 


3 Pope, Ruth Vesta, Factors Affecting the Elimination of Women Stu- 
dents from Selected Co-educational Colleges of Liberal Arts. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 485, 1931. Pp. vii+110. Cloth, $1.50. 
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tionnaires and check-lists, and (3) interviews with officials and 
students in each college. In the case of information concern- 
ing individual students which was furnished by college 
officers from a subjective point of view, effort was made by 
the author to corroborate these opinions by correspondence 
with the individual concerned. This technique overcomes in 
a large measure the objections to a study based very largely 
upon the returns from a questionnaire. It is true, however, 
that the check-lists used by the author were so arranged that 
the probable tendency on the part of the persons who checked 
them was to follow the author’s scheme without the addition 
of any new opinion from their own point of view. It is sug- 
gested that this could easily have influenced the returns in 
some sections of the check-list, such as the section relating to 
the causes for leaving, as well as others. 

The chief contribution of this study is the focusing of the 
attention of college administrators upon the fact that student 
mortality is occasioned very largely by factors which were 
more or less constant in the institutions studied. The author 
also presents evidence that the undesirable effect of certain 
of these factors may be lessened by administrative and cur- 
ricular adjustments. If the six institutions studied are typical 
to any great extent of the large number of colleges of liberal 
arts in the United States, it is evident that administrators 
within such colleges may profit from the contributions made 
by this study. It is apparent also that this study re-empha- 
sizes the need for improved methods and programs of student 
orientation, counsel and guidance, as has been expressed in 
several other recent studies. Attention is directed also to the 
need for a more effective admissions policy which would be 
based upon a comprehensive evaluation of a student’s poten- 
tialities, and a more intelligent administration of the problem 
of financial aid to students. 

A significant finding in this study, which was mentioned 
but was not elaborated to any great extent in the author’s 
discussion, was the tendency of a relatively large number of 
students to withdraw from the liberal arts college at the end 
of two years and to transfer to universities. The problem of 
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a large number of withdrawals from liberal arts colleges at the 
end of the first two years is one to challenge the most careful 
thought of the administrators within these institutions. 

In addition to the contribution made by this study in focus- 
ing the attention of college administrators on the common 
causes for students withdrawals, it is especially valuable for 
its emphasis on the need for further research on the problem 
of student mortality in all types of institutions of higher 


learning. 
RaymMonp D. MEADE 


A Valuable Index.—A volume? of great interest to all col- 
lege officers, and especially to the registrar, has been compiled 
by W. H. Cowley of the Ohio State University Bureau of 
Educational Research. Mr. Cowley has analyzed 4,902 books, 
articles, and pamphlets dealing with personnel problems, all 
of which were published during the past fifteen years. From 
this large number he has assembled 2,183 books or articles that 
he considers significant. A brief summary of each of these 
books or articles is contained in Mr. Cowley’s volume and 
forms the second or central portion of the book. 

This alone would be a stupendous task, but in addition Mr. 
Cowley has, in the opinion of the writer and of others who 
have examined the volume, invented an entirely new and most 
serviceable index. In fact the entire volume, as the title indi- 
cates, is an index. 

Perhaps a sample annotation taken from the volume will 
explain, in part, the usefulness of the volume. Your reviewer 
begs leave to use one from his own pen. The sample follows: 


15. Horrman, W. S. “A Comparison of College Failures with High 

School Rankings,”’ Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, II (April, 1926), pp. 347-54. 
A statistical investigation of the relation between high-school rank 
and success at Pennsylvania State College. The correlation was sig- 
nificant and seemed to justify selection of students from the upper 
two-thirds of the high-school graduating classes. 


Secondary-school scholarship and scholarship. 
Secondary-school scholarship and mortality. 


4Cowley, W. H., The Personnel Bibliographical Index. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1932. Pp. 433. $4.00. 
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As may be noted in the sample all articles are numbered. An 
index by authors (the third portion of the book) gives the 
numbers of the articles from the pen of each person repre- 
sented in the work. For instance, our good friend Ira Smith’s 
name appears in the index as follows: 


Smith, Ira M., 1208, 1527 


indicating that Mr. Smith has two papers outlined in the 
volume, and that they are numbers 1208 and 1527 respec- 
tively. 

Under each synopsis of a book or article Mr. Cowley lists 
the subject or field covered. For this purpose he uses three 
different fonts of type. Bold-face type means that the article 
is of unusual importance; italics indicate that the article is of 
somewhat less importance; and roman type means that the 
subject is of ordinary importance. Thus it is seen that, in 
Mr. Cowley’s opinion, your reviewer’s ““Comparison”’ is of 
“somewhat lesser importance” in the subject field of ‘‘second- 
ary-school scholarship and scholarship’—a rating most 
gratifying to one who did not know he had ever written any- 
thing of any importance in the field of personnel work! 

The use of these three sets of type is used in the Subject 
Index, the first part of the book. A sample from this index 
follows: 

Age and Fraternities 1579 41 297 


This index thus calls to the attention of the reader three lead- 
ing articles printed on this subject during the past fifteen 
years and indicates that number 1579 is of major importance, 
number 41 of more than usual importance, and that number 
297 is of ordinary importance. 

To attempt to indicate the many topics listed would be a 
presumption. Suffice it to say that no field of interest to the 
personnel officer or to the registrar is omitted. A considerable 
number of members and former members of our association 
are listed as having articles in the index, many of which made 
their first appearance in journals other than our own Bulletin. 

WiuuiaM S. HorrMan 








OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Wyatr W. Hate is Registrar and Associate Professor of 
Education at Birmingham-Southern College. He recently 
terminated a leave of absence from that institution during 
which he completed his graduate work at Stanford University 
under fellowships granted by the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and by Phi Delta Kappa, professional 
fraternity in i ‘ducation. 


L. E. Buaucu is Executive Secretary of the Committee on 
the Survey of the Dental Curriculum of the American Associa- 
tion of Dental Schools. For three years he was employed by 
the United States Government, first as a special agent of the 
United States Employment Service, and later as the Special- 
ist in charge of Land-Grant College Statistics in the Bureau 
of Education in the North Carolina College for Women. His 
practical experience includes surveys of higher education in 
Arkansas, Arizona, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, and New Jersey, and the Survey of Methodist Col- 
leges recently completed. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to 
the Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, University of Chicago. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, in- 
cluding the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular 
rate. Extra space will be charged for at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obliga- 
tion as to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of 
employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
expects that at least some reply will be made to all those answering 
announcements. 








POSITION WANTED: College graduate desires position as Assistant in Regis- 
trar’s office, or recorder, or secretarial work in University office. Several years’ ex- 
perience in Dean's office, President's office, as Assistant Registrar. Registrar in two 
colleges of Central states. Address reply to ‘‘D,’”’ Editor of the Bulletin of the A. A.C. R., 
Registrar’s Office, University of Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED: Young man with executive ability desires position as 
collegiate registrar or assistant. B.A., Brown, 1920. Graduate work in religious educa- 
tion. Three years’ teaching experience. Five years’ experience in business office. Best of 
references. Please reply to Paul W. Davis, 1408 Downy Street, Flint, Michigan. (1) 





POSITION WANTED: Young man with three years’ experience in registrar's office 
of a large university in the East desires position as registrar, assistant registrar, or record- 
er. Can furnish best of references together with letter of recommendation from registrar 
of institution where employed. Address ‘“‘C”’ in care of Editor of the Bulletin of the 
A. A.C. R., Registrar’s Office, University of Chicago. (1) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED: Registrar’s or administrative office. Eight years 
present position as assistant registrar in midwestern state university, enroling seven 
thousand yearly. Bachelor’s degree from state university, Master’s from Columbia, 
major college administration. Interested in eastern positions. Address reply to B care 
Editor, A. A. C. R., Registrar’s Office, University of Chicago. (4) 
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Twenty-first 
NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Chicago, April 18-20, 1933 


An excellent program is being formulated 
around the following general topics: 
The Registrar in Current Educational 
Progress 
Admissions. 








Prominent Men on Program 


Rosert M. Hurcurss Ciarence 8. Yoakum 
Grorce D.Srrayer  Gorpon J. Laine 
Wrir1am J. Cooper Fioyp W. REEves 
Haran H. Horner Appison HipsparpD 





and, of course, prominent registrars; but the — 

whole story cannot be told at thistime. Ful jf 
program will be announced in the April num = ft 
ber of the Bulletin. et a 
Topics of vital coneern to all ieee in 

be treated in two group sessions composed _ 

of registrars serene phe, like- 
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